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K  VIEW  OF  THE  IMMATERIALITY  OF  THE  HUM  AN  SOUL. 

(Concluded  from  pa^e  402.) 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
1  he  phenomena  of  mind  cannot  be  referred  to  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  substratum  in  which  the  faculties  of 
mind  reside  or  inhere — that  cogitation  does  not 
inhere  in  matter  in  the  entire  range  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  or  btit  in  part — that  the  attributes  of  mind 
<  annot  be  resolved  into  any  modification  of  mat¬ 
ter,  however  sublimated,  however  varied,  however 
transmuted,  and  that  therefore  the  human  mind 
or  soul,  is  an  immaterial  substance,  radically  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  body — that  it  is  not  an  unsubstan¬ 
tial  ariform  something  incapable  of  definition — 
that  it  is  not  a  simple,  celestial,  divine  flame,  trans¬ 
fused  into  man — that  it  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  but  that  it  is  a 
spiritual,  simple,  uncompounded  created  being,  en- 
ilowed  with  admirable  faculties,  that  it  has  in  pos¬ 
session  by  constitution  a  principle,  or  substratum 
of  subsistence,  in  which  inhere  all  the  distinctive 
properties,  displayed  in  the  mental  operations,  and 
that  of  course,  it  is  capable  of  existing  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  perfection,  or  even  of  the  presence 
of  the  corporial  system,  without  suffering  any  im- 
paration  of  its  nature.  The  capability  of  the 
soul  existing  separately  from  the  body,  is  a  neces. 
sary  consequence  from  the  previous  establishment 
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of  its  radical  distinct  separate  nature.  If  there 
be  separate  and  independent  mental  stamina,  as 
we  think  we  have  proved,  to  which  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind  are  to  be  referred  for  their  support 
and  activity,  the  mind  cannot  be  affected  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  by  the  derangement  of  the  bodily  frame,  but 
must  survive  the  dissolution  of  its  corporial  tene¬ 
ment,  On  this  truth,  of  the  mind’s  immateriality, 
we  found  our  first  substantial  argument  in  favour 
of  its  immortality — from  this  truth  we  derive  its 
capability  of  existence  distinct  from  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  body. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  .  Dr. 
Priestly’s  supposed  conclusive  argument  against 
the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul — that  to  all 
appearance,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  mature,  de¬ 
cay  and  perish,  with  the  progressive  ripening,  de¬ 
cay,  and  final  dissolution,  of  the  organization  of 
the  body.  This  I  believe,  is  the  point  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  argument. 

Now  though  we  confess  ourselves  not  very  pro¬ 
foundly  conversant  with  the  minutia  and  arcana 
of  phrenological  investigations,  that  have  recently 
occupied  the  attention  talents  and  learning  of 
many  respectable  men,  and  men  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  their  profession,  yet  we  may  hazard  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  with¬ 
out  any  exception  impaired  with  the  derangement 
of  the  organism  of  the  brain.  I  suspect  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  there  has  been  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  brain  has  suffered  violence  to 
injury  and  the  mind  continued  to  display  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  faculties.  I  have  heard  a  statement 
from  a  Physician  of  respectable  standing  in  the 
medical  department,  and  of  unquestionable  vera¬ 
city,  of  a  case  that  fell  under  his  personal  observ¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  brain  by  an  injury,  inflamed 
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and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  apparent  fomented 
pulp,  until  the  whole  mass  of  brain  was  totally  dis¬ 
organized  and  yet  during  almost  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess  of  inflammatory  action,  the  mind  remained 
composed  and  vigorous.  Besides,  in  the  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Manchester,  the  reader  will 
find  a  very  valuable  paper,  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  prov¬ 
ing  by  evidence  apparently  complete,  that  every 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  injured  without  effect¬ 
ing  the  act  of  thought.  Now  tire  argument  must 
take  this  turn  ;  if  a  solitary  instance  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  continuance  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  subsequent  to  the  derangement  of  that 
peculiar  organization-  of  the  brain  on  which  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  alledged  to  depend  for 
their  existence,  it  is  an  incontestible  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  mind  is  itself  a  principle  of  subsis¬ 
tence  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  body 
— in  possession  of  its  distinguishing  properties, 
and  capable  of  displaying  appropriate  exercises. 
One  exception  to  the  supposed  manner  in  which 
mind  is  produced  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  brain,  is  sufiicient  to  shake  to  its  centre  the 
system  of  materialism — may  too  effect  its  annihi¬ 
lation.  It  proves  that  this  individual  possesses  a 
mind  of  immaterial  substance,  or  nature,  and  if 
one  of  the  human  family  possesses  such  a  distinct 
sentient  being — if  one  man  exhibits  the  phenonie- 
naof  cogitation,  consciousness,  memory,will,  afiec- 
tions,  unconnected  with  the  peculiar  and  com- 
j>Iete  organization  of  the  supposed  sentient  part 
of  man,  the  brain,  then  we  must  consider  mind  as 
radically  distinct  immaterial  substance,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  every  individual  of  the  human  family.  For 
the  analogy  in  the  constitution  of-  men  is  too  per¬ 
fect  to  admit  so  strong  an  anomaly,  that  one  man 
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possesses  an  immaterial  mind,  and  another  one  the' 
result  of  material  organization. 

But  admit  the  asserted  fact  that  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  ripen  as  the  body  ripens,  that  they  decay 
us  the  fibres  of  the  organized  frame. become  rigid, 
inflexible,  and  begin  to  exhibit  tokens  of  decay, 
and  that,  in  the  closing  scene  of  life,  the  mind  en¬ 
tirely  disappearing  from  some  supposed  derange¬ 
ment  in  the  organical  structure^of  the  brain,  the 
body  is  dead,  it  does  not,  it  cannot  prove  the  ma¬ 
teriality  of  the  soul.  The  truth  established  by 
such  phenomena  is  the  mysterious  connexion  and 
mutual  relation  and  dependence:  of  the  soul  and 
body.  This  general  participation  in  one  apparent 
destiny,  of  soul  and  body,  demonstrates  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  the  connexion  existing  between  them — 
that  the  body  is  actuated  by  the  spirit — and  that 
the  spirit  furnishes  no  evidences  to  sense  of  its  in¬ 
herent  attributes,  except  through  the  medium  of 
bodily  organs,  and  that  in  order  to  a  vigorous, 
healthful,  and  regular  opperation  of  mind,  and  a 
full  developement  of  its  nature,  in  the^present  state 
of  existence,  the  orcariical  structure  must  be  un- 
impaired. 

Again — that  all  the  acts  of  the  soul  and  body 
are  reciprocal — that  when  the  soul  acts  it  is  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  when  the 
body  is  moved  or  actuated  in  any  w’ay,  all  its 
movements  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  agency 
of  the  sentient  active  being ;  and  lastly,  that  in 
order  to  the  manifestation  of  its  energies,  the 
soul  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  bodily  organs — 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  body  is  entirely  depen» 
dent  on  the  organs  of  the  soul  for  all  its  motions 
and  actions.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  es¬ 
tablished  by  Dr.  Priestly’s  statement,  that  we  gen¬ 
erally  see  the  body  and  soul  grow  to  maturity  in 
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bonds  of  the  closest  fellowship,  and  from  the 
acme  of  life  descend  in  company  the  declivity  of 
after  years,  to  encounter  the  King  of  terrors.  In 
this  conflict  of  life  and  death,  the  former  intisaa- 
cy  of  soul  and  body  is  intercepted,  and  a  dispo¬ 
sal  of  both  is  made  according  to  the  original  plan 
of  destination,  the  body  returns  to  comingle  with 
its  kindred  dust,  and  the  spirit  ascends  to  God  who 
gave  it.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  infinitely 
more  grand  and  impressive,  than  to  conclude 
from  the  unscrutable  and  intimate  connexion  of 
soul  and  body,  their  mutual  relation  and  depen¬ 
dence,  that  they  are  of  one  and  the  same  origin — 
that  the  whole  concern  is  a  material  fabrication. 
Indeed  the  arguments  to  which  w'e  have  been  at¬ 
tending  forbid  the  groveling  thought,  that  the 
mind,  endowed  with  vast  and  magnificent  enya- 
cities  should  admit  any  cognation  in  its  na'v..:;e 
with  the  senseless  earth; 

From  every  view  of  the  subject  it  does  appear, 
that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  radically 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  of  course  capable  of 
existing  independently  of  it. 

This  proposition  is  capable  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  vindication  from  the  testimony  of  revelation. 
To  it  we  might  appeal  for  a  decision,  supposing, 
however,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  vindicating 
the  soul  from  the  slanderous  charge  of  corporeity, 
guided  by  the  simple  dictates  of  rcjvson,  I  forbear 
to  pursue  any  farther  the  argument.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  may  be  observed  that  the  entire  family  of 
revealed  testimony  which  proclaims  the  immedi¬ 
ate  passage  of  the  soul  at  the  death  of  the  body 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  testifies  to  its  immateri¬ 
ality.  The  slumber  of  soul  and  body  in  the  grave 
whilst  ages  roll  over  the  unconscious  mass,  until 
the  trumpet  of  the  arch-angel  usher  in  the  resor- 
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rection  morning,  is  a  doclrine,  as  far  as  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  scriptures  extends,  at  variance  with 
the  voice  of  revelation. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject  it  might  be 
proper  to  take  view  of  the  practical  results  of  a 
belief  of  the  mstteriality  of  the  human  mind. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  man’s  faith,  if  it  be 
sincere,  prescribes  and  enjoins  under  the  penaltv 
of  the  disapprobation  of  conscience  a  correspon¬ 
ding  practice.  The  allegation  is  verified  from  the 
history  of  those  reputed  to  be  learned  men,  who 
have  indulged  in  speculations  on  the  nature  and 
future  destinies  of  the  soul.  Rejecting  the  cardi¬ 
nal  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immateriallity,  they  have 
composed  a  system  of  morals  and  religion  widely 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
voice  of  revelation.  In  relevancy  to  the  morals 
and  religion  that  ought  to  be  espoused  by  intelli¬ 
gent  accountable  creatures,  by  man  the  master 
piece  of  the  lower  creation,  the  grossest  and  most 
pernicious  practices  flow  from  the  palpable  error 
of  the  material,  composition  of  the  intelligent 
spirit.  Take  an  instance  of  the  evidently  legiti¬ 
mate  result  in  practice  from  their  theoretical 
views  of  ' the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  soul.  By 
confounding  the  soul  with  the  body,  in  their  origin 
and  nature,  both  of  w'hich  are  earthly,  the  worship 
rendered  to  the  Creator,  must  necessarily  partici¬ 
pate  of  this  gross  amalgamation. 

How  is  it  possible  for  that  man  who  conceives 
his  superior  intelligent  and  religious  part,  in  other 
words,  his  spirit,  to  be  homogenous  in  its  essence 
with  his  body,  to  acquiesce  in  the  rational  and  di¬ 
vine  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  “  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  who  worship  him,”  acceptably  no  doubt, 
“  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  If  it 
be  true,  as  Dr.  Priestly  teaches,  that  the  faculties  of 
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the  soul  and  the  properties  of  the  body  inhere  in 
the  name  natural  substance  /  that  tliey  are  derived 
from  one  origin,  mature,  decay,  and  die  togetlicr, 
where  shall  we  look  for  pure  spiritual  worsh^ippers 
among  mankind — for  such,  we  are  informed,  he 
seeketh  to  worship  him  ?  Can  spiritual  homage  flow 
from  a  mere  material  nature  ?  Dr.  Priestly,  there¬ 
fore,  or  any  of  his  disciples,  acting  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  faith,  that  the  soul  is  material  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  result  of  material  organization,  never  can, 
from  the  constitutional  defect  of  their  nature,  ofl'er 
to  God  the  religious  homage  he  requires — as  it  is 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  a  material 
mind  to  present  on  the  altar  of  piety  a  spiritual  sa¬ 
crifice  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise  to  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  from  whom  cometh  down  our  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  and  with  whom  is  no  shadow 
of  mutation.  It  is  abundantly  apparent  then,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  system  of  materialism  must 
ever  incur  the  censure  of  offering  a  religious  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  creator  corrupted  by  the  grossne.=s  of 
corporeal  property  in  its  very  nature.  But  the  Cre¬ 
ator  is  a  spirit,  and  he  has  wisely  made  the  soul  of 
man  a  spiritual  being,  capable  of  rendering  him  a 
spiritual  service.  The  offering,  therefore,  of  reli¬ 
gious  homage  to  God,  wearing  the  complection  of 
earthy,  tangible  grossness — an  homage  in  its  essence 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  to  some  degree  partici¬ 
pating  of  corporeity,  ju  esents  itself  as  a  legitimate 
practical  result  from  the  theories  of  professed  ma¬ 
terialists.  But  such  an  homage  is  worse  than  brut¬ 
ish,  and  deserves  to  be  branded  with  the  charge  of 
sacrilegious  impiety.  Again,  what  comparatively 
humiliating  views  of  human  excellence  as  the  most 
admirable  piece  of  God’s  sublunary  creation  must 
the  advocates  of  the  degrading  system  of  material¬ 
ism  have,  w'hen  they  reduce  the  soul,  capable  of 
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soaring  to  the  sublime  heights  of  the  throne  of  the 
I'iternal,  to  an  origin  unique  with  that  of  the  body. 
Their  ideas  of  human  excellence  or  value,  must 
indeed  be  meagre,  and  altogether  derogatory  to  the 
rational  species.  Groveling  and  contemptible 
views  of  human  superiority — of  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  man— his  spiritual,  immortal  part, 
appears  to  be  a  second  legitimate  practical  result 
from  the  application  of  the  system  of  rnaleriaiism. 
Farther — this  system  absolutelyprecludcs  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  paying  that  special  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soul  which  its  manifest  excellence  of 
nature  demands.  .Who  that  believes  the  degrad¬ 
ing  frigid  dogmas  of  materialism,  will  be  solicitous 
to  aspire  after  glory,  honour  and  immortality,  in 
the  scriptural  and  only  true  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  enjoy  and 
display  to  an  almost  immeasurable  extent  ?  A  re¬ 
flection  that  we  have  no  higher  origin  than  the 
dust — that  all  the  nobleness  and  greatness  of  the 
soul,  transcends  not  in  nature  the  grossest  vileness 
and  insignificance  of  the  body  in  its  essence,  will 
inevitably  dispose  the  man  to  act  unworthy  of  his 
superior  character,  and  high  and  all  important  des¬ 
tination — to  grovel  with  the  gregarious  (locks  of 
the  field — to  wallow  with  the  swune  in  the  mire, 
and  to  crawl  with  the  noxious  vile  reptile  of  the 
bog.  Those  profound  scientific  discoveries  which 
Imve  employed  with  delight  the  most  gifted  minds 
- — those  grave  calculations  wdiich  have  taken  (ho 
measurement  and  distances  of  the  planets,  those 
dazzling  excursions  of  genius  w’hich  have  traversed 
the  regions  of  poetic  fiction  and  imaginative  be¬ 
ing — those  patientlinquiries  which  have  ascertain¬ 
ed  the  laws  of  mental  operation — those  accurate 
experiments  which  have  defined  the  structure  of 
civil  society,  and  assigned  for  its  regulation  wise 
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jind  salutary  precepts  of  government — those  se¬ 
raphic  flights  of  a  Paul  to  the  third  heavens,  to 
take  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  that  Deity  expatiates 
over  his  wide  domains — whatever  in  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  can  give  occupation  and  gratification  to 
the  profoundest  investigations  of  mind — whatever 
in  moral  science  can  furnish  matter  of  reflection 
or  delight — whatever  in  theology  can  engage  the 
understanding,  the  heart,  the  faith,  the  love  of  the 
destined  heir  of  glory  ;  this  entire  assemblage  of 
objects,  so  brilliant  and  inviting,  will  constitute  an 
inierior  object  of  pursuit —  but  a  meagre  posses¬ 
sion  for  the  man  v.  ho  lives  habitually  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  belief  of  the  gross  materiality  of  the 
soul.  When  you  shall  have  e.xcited  the  senseless 
earth  to  aspire  after  the  occupancy  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  on  which  the  mind  stands,  then  we  shall 
indulge  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  malarial  soul  to 
the  nobler  efl'orts  of  the  rational  ofl’spring  of  God. 
Now  if  Dr.  Priestly,  or  liis  advocates,  or  the  entire 
tribe  of  materialisis  have  not  exhibited  these  three 
practical  results  in  the-  aj)plication  of  their  system 
in  life,  it  is  to  me  an  irrefragible  argument,  that 
the  system  has  no  foundation  in  truth — that  they, 
in  common  with  mankind,  inherit  a  spark  of  celes¬ 
tial  fire — that  their  soul  is  of  sniritual  e.xtraction, 
and  that  under  the  empire  of  this  spiritual  intelli¬ 
gence,  they  have  been  compelled  in  a  measure  to 
contradict  in  practice  tlieir  theoiy.  The  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  belief  in  tlie  materiality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  its  consequent  destruction  w'ith  the  body, 
most  intimately  blend  themselves  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  results  of  the  disbelief  of  the  soul’s  immorta¬ 
lity  and  accoiuitabilitv.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  a  belief  of  man’s  iinacconntability  from  a 
belief  tliat  his  soul  is  material.  And,  though  I 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  logic  of  the  following 
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proposition,  “  the  soul  is  immaterial,  therefore  it 
is  immortal,”  yet,  certain  it  is,  there  is  so  close  a 
connection  between  the  several  ideas  of  materia¬ 
lity,  mortality  and  unaccountability,  that  men  rea¬ 
son,  at  least  in  practice,  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
from  the  establishment  and  belief  of  the  one  to  the 
establishment  and  belief  of  the  other ;  and  from  the 
rejection  of  the  one  to  the  rejection  of  the  other. 
Hence  we  conceive  ourselves  justified  in  inferring 
the  practical  results  of  a  disbelief  of  the  immorta¬ 
lity  and  accountability  of  tlie  soul  from  a  disbelief 
of  its  immateriality.  And  in  the  propriety  of  es¬ 
tablishing  so  intimate  a  connection  between  the 
two,  I  think. history  will  bear  us  out.. 

Look,  then,  at  the  practical  results  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  system  of  materialism  as  they  blend 
themselves  with  and  seek  countenance  from  the 
consequences  of  the  rejection  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality  and  accountability. 

.Where  is  the  sanction  to  the  pursuit  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  course  of  life,  if  the  soul  crumble  to  its  original 
dust  as  tloes  the  body.  The  reward  that  what  in 
popular  language  is  called  a  virtuous  conduct  be¬ 
stows,  in  the  present  life  only,  is  insufficient  to  al¬ 
lay  the  turbulence  of  the  distempered  clamorous 
passions,  and  arrest  the  inflamed  individual  in  his 
ardent  pursuit  of  disgraceful,  wicked  and  ruinous 
indulgence,  and  comn)and  and  persuade  him  to  a 
sober  and  reputable  conduct  in  civil  life,  and  to  a 
course  of  religious  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
Almighty.  If  his  hopes  and  his  fears  terminate  with 
his  present  existence,  with  the  reduction  of  hi.s  ma¬ 
terial  soul  and  body  to  their  earthy  elements,  what 
sanction  have  viituc  and  religion  to  enforce  their 
claims  and  urge  their  restraints,  always  so  unac¬ 
ceptable,  nay,  so  repugnant  to  the  unrestrained 
licentiousness  of  corrupt  human  nature  ?  Every 
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one,  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  will  be  convinced, 
that  the  practical  application  of  the  system  of  ma¬ 
terialism  subverts  the  citadel  of  virtue,  rudely  tears 
away  from  religion  her  sacred  and  omnipotent 
sanction,  paralizes  all  her  energies,  and  forces  her 
to  fall  prostrate  beneath  the  desolating  stroke  of 
vice  and  irreligion.  The  assurance  of  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  commands  and  persuades  the 
amenable  creature  to  desist  from  his  course,  black¬ 
ened  with  crime,  and  poisoned  by  vice,  and  walk 
in  wisdom’s  ways,  and  tread  her  paths  with  a  view 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  truth  on  the  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  heart,  “  that  all  her  ways  are  pleasant- 
jiess  and  all  her  paths  peace.”  As  a  legitiajate 
practical  result,  then,  of  the  system  which  main¬ 
tains  the  destruction  of  both  soul  and  bodv,  be- 
cause  composed  of  matter — that  the  being  of  per¬ 
ception,  intelligence,  and  consciousness  dwelling 
in  man,  and  the  corporeal  organization,  alike  float 
down  the  current  of  time  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion, 
we  see  impiously  -removed  every  effectual  barrier 
against  the  encroacliments  of  vice — mercilessly 
and  ignorantly  destroyed  all  the  securities  of  reli¬ 
gion  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  infidelity, 
and  opened  a  flood-gate  to  the  entrance  and  pre¬ 
valence  of  all  manner  of  licentiousness.  If  such  a 
conduct,  fraught  with  every  evil,  cannot  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  the  disciples  of  materialism,  the  reason  un- 
<}ue3tionably  is,  they  have  not  unhesitatingly  and 
with  understanding,  believed  it  to  be^true — and  if 
it  be  a  fact  that  they  have  not  discovered  these 
practical  results  from  the  application  of  their  the¬ 
ory,  the  fact  is  demonstratio^i  strong  of  the  fallacy 
and  pernicious  tendencies  of  such  doctrines  and 
sentiments  as  the  materiality,  mortality,  and  conse¬ 
quent  unaccountability  of  the  rational  soul.  But 
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Imve  we  not  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  from  which  I  reason,  that  a  man’s  prac¬ 
tice  is  prescribed  and  enjoined '  by  his  belief  if  it 
be  sincere,  and  unless  it  be,  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  belief — nay  more,  it  is  not  belief  at  all — 
there  is  no  persuasion  of  heart,  but  a  dissembled 
profession — a  principle  fortified  by  the  sanction  of 
revelation,  “  as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  will 
he  speak  and  act,’  verily  we  have.  For  a  moment 
take  a  view  of  the  history  of  that  champion  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  nay  atheism,  Voltaire. — Look  at  one  avow¬ 
ed  article  of  his  creed  built  on  his  irrational  infidel 
speculations — “  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  far 
from  stimulating  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  is 
nothing  but  a  barbarous,  desperate,  fatal  tenet,  and 
contrary  to  all  legislation.”  And  why  does  Vol¬ 
taire  aflirm  that  the  belief  of  the  soul’s  immortality 
has  no  efiiciency  in  stimulating  men  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue  ?  He  designed  hjs  assertion  to  be 
employed  as  an  argument,  first,  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  soul’s  spirituality,  and  then  immortali¬ 
ty,  and  of  course  man  is  unaccountable.  In  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  truth  of  this  interpretation,  take  the 
following  article  of  this  man’s  creed,  “  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  believe  the  soul  a  spiritual 
being.”  To  such  a  monstrous  creed  this  learned 
man  gave  credence.  See  the  close  analogy  be¬ 
tween  h\s  faith,  supported  by  his  pedantic,  infidel, 
and  irrational  speculations,  and  his  practice,  as  far 
as  we  can  read  his'  conduct  in  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  of  his  miscreant  unhallowed  creed™"  All  ideas 
of  justice  and  injustice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glory 
and  infamy  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  depend  on 
custom — conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing  but 
the  foresight  of  those  physical  penalties  to  which 
crimes  expose  us — the  man  who  is  above  the  law 
can  commit,  without  remorse,  the  dishonest  act 
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that  may  serve  his  purpose — Ihc  fear  of  God  so 
far  from  being  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  sliould  be 
the  beginning  of  folly.”  These  several  articles  of 
the  creed  of  V'^oltaire  and  his  accomplices  in  the 
faith  and  propagation  of  Ins  principles  of  infernal 
offspring,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  to  show  the  prac¬ 
tical  tendency  of  the  afloption  and  avowal  of  the 
materiality,  mortality,  and,  consequently,  unac¬ 
countability  of  the  human  soul.  And  to  what 
lengths,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  Voltaire,  emi¬ 
nent  in  talent  and  learning  prepared  to  go  ?  Surely 
the  sun’s  meridian  splendour  might  witness  this 
man’s  fellow,  though  innocent,  transfi.ved  with  the 
the  bloody  dagger  of  this  assassin  in  principle,  and 
yet  his  conscience,  if  it  had  no  foresight  of  physi- 
«‘al  penalties  applied  under  the  command  and  in¬ 
spection  of  the  laws,  feel  no  compunction  of  guilt 
— his  heart  be  ummj)rcssed  by  the  tragical  scene. 
Place  a  man  of  his  principle  superior  to  the  claims 
of  civil  law — let  him  be  an  absolute  despot,  and  he 
unblushingly  declares,  that  he  could  commit  any 
crime  without  remorse  of  conscience,  that  would 
subserve  his  ambitious  and  unlawful  purpose.  No¬ 
thing  c.vcept  the  terror  of  civil  law  prevented  him 
and  all  his  disciples  from  perpetrating  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  If  then  this  man  who  had  the 
advantage  of  learning,  but  discarded,  under  the 
influence  of  the  e.xceeding  ilepravity  of  his  heart . 
the  belief  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul — and 
thence  discarded  a  belief  of  its  immortality  and  ac¬ 
countability,  was  prepared  to  trample  under  foot 
all  the  claims  of  justice  and  revel  on  the  ruins  of 
the  rights  of  his  fellows,  are  we  not  to  deprecate  a 
similar  faith — are  we  not  to  feel  and  express  solici¬ 
tude,  that  the  truth  of  the  all  important  doctrine  of 
the  soul’s  immateriality  from  which  men  so  readily 
deduce  its  immortality  and  responsibility  be  cm-' 
Vor,.  IV. — No.  xii.  46 
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braced  in  the  full  conviction  of  the  understandin<i^ 
and  cordiality  of  the  heart  ?  ** 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  NEGRO  SLAV’ERY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  51^7.) 

It  may  be  said  this  does  not  meet  the  criticism 
on  the  word  and  Obed.  It  meets,  however, 
the  argument  drawn  from  it,  which  is  much  Better. 
Our  intention  in  a  former  Number,  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  gives  no  countenance  to  Negro  slave¬ 
ry.  V.  admits  this  in  words  and  of  course  all  that 
)kve  ask  on  this  point.  But  he  says  his  object  is  to 
proy^  “  that  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  as  appears  from 
,the  record  of  his  word  in  the  New  Testament, 

NEVER  SAID  A  WORD  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SLAVERY.” 

(p.  415.)  That  the  Apostles  never  touched  the 
subject.  From  all  this  he  infers  that  Christian 
ministers  and  Christian  people  should  carefully 
, avoid  the  topic.  The  hypothesis  is  not  granted, 
nor  is  it  proved ;  and  of  course  the  argument  is  fal¬ 
lacious.  Both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  illustrate 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  by  the  evils  pf  slave¬ 
ry,  Jsaiah  says,  ‘  Christ  came  to  proclaint  liberty 
to  thp  ^captives.’  Isai.  Ixi.  1.  When  Christ  enter¬ 
ed  on  liis  public  ministrations,  immediately  after 
hjs  temptation,  “  he  entered  into  the  Synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  to  read.  And 
there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  prophet  Isaias, 
and  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he  found  the 
place  where  it  is  written,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me — to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives — 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.  This  day 
is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.”  Luke  iii. 
17,  18,21.  In  the  same  connexion,  both  in  the 
prophet  and  the  Evangelist,  we  have  allusion  to 
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the  cure  of  bodily  diseases,  which  we  know  Clirist 
healed  ;  and  >  destroy  bodily  slavery,  by  which 
the  bodies  of  “  the  poor”  are  v  bruised,”  he  was 
anointed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  whole 
.spirit  of  the  New  Testament  accords  with  this 
consolatary  and  blessed  commencement  of  mis¬ 
sions  of  mercy.  He  came  as  the  anointed  of  the 
Father,  to  break  the  sceptre  of  all  kinds  of  tyrants 
and  task-masters,  both  on  earth  and  from  hell,  and 
his  gospel  will  accomplish  all  this,  maugre  all  the 
attempts  of  men  to  defeat  that  object  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  His  Apostles  prosecuted  the  same  object. — 
Read  as  the  spirit  of  all  their  revelations,  theeightlu 
chapter  of  the  Homans,  and  the  fourth  of  Gala¬ 
tians. 

But  V.  considers  slavery  a  civil  affair,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with,  civil 
policy.  “  It  has,”  (says  he,  p.  416.)  "  nothing  di-. 
rectlp  to  do  with  this  world’s  policy.”  This  is  the 
old,  and  in  our  country  the  e.xploded  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.-  The  Bible 
teaches  nothing  on  the  subject  of  civil  rule,  but 
blind  and  slavish-  submission  to  the  powers^  that  be, 
however  impious  and  tyrannical — a  doctrine  that 
has  been  more  efficacious  in  pronaoting  the  cause 
of  infidelity,  than  all  other  causes  in  their  combin- 
ful  o{)eration.  Because  the  constitution  guaran¬ 
teed  the  holding,  of  the  slaves,. in  the  south,  when 
it  was  framed,  and  the  importation-  of  them  from 
Africa  for  more  than  twenty  years,,  therefore  the 
ministers  of  religion  must  be  silent,,  though  be- 
tween  two  and  three  rnHlions  of  their-  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  are  licld  in  bondage,,  and  the  grossest  imnior- 
aliiies  flow  frona.  this  evil.  We  in  the  north,  think 
this  strange  doctrine.  Religion,  has  nothing  to  do, 
direcllp,  with  civil  policy  !  IIow’  would  the  pro- 
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fessor,  or  his  correspondent  V.- expound  the  -OKI 
Testament,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  to  the 
end  of  Malachi,  wit liout  touching  civil  policy  ? — 
How  would  lie  explain  the  advice  of  Jethro  to 
Moses?  How  the  1 3th  of  Romans,  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  &.C.  How  would  he  imitate  him  who  called 
Herod  a  fox  ?  How  Arnos,  who  preached  against 
Jeroboam,  the  great  grand-son  of  Jehu,  naming 
him,  in  the  king’s  court  and  chapel  ?  If  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  people  of  God  are 
not  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  morality,  and  re¬ 
prove  the  evils  of  civil  government,  and  of  civil 
rulers,  who  must  do  this  work  ?  But  w'e  might 
ask  the  editor  of  the  E.  and  L.  Magazine,  why 
does  he  presume  to  devote  his  pages  to  slavery, 
wbieh,  he  says,  is  a  civil  affair  ?  We  know  the 
reason. '  His  principal  supporters  are  slave  hold¬ 
ers,  and  they  must  be  flattered. 

He  says,  “  every  man  has  a  right  to  pursue  his 
own  happiness  in  the  w'ay  that  appears  to  him 
best,  provided  ho  do  not  interfere  wdth  the  happi¬ 
ness  cf  others,  (p.  408.)  But  does  not  the  south¬ 
ern  planter  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  the 
African  ?  And  may  w’c  not  say  so  ? 

After  all,  V.  is  aware  though  he  attempts  to  shut 
his  eyes  on  the  truth,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is 
hostile  to  negro  slavery,  and  not  neutral  as  he  rep¬ 
resents,  or  rather  misrepresents  it.  He  says, 
(p.  419,)  “Let  this  change”  (the  emancipation  of 
the  Africans)  take  place  by  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions,  by  the  slow  and  silent,  but  steady  operations 
of  moral  causes.”  Now  he  knows,  and  will  not 
deny,  that  the. Bible,  and  Bible  institutions,  arclhrt 
most  powerful  and  only  effectual  rhoral  causes  that 
work  a  reformation  of  the  evils  in  the  w’orld.  Is 
this  moral  cause,  rather  “moral  causes,”  if\.  can 
find  them',  operating  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
south,  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  among 
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die  soutlieni  politicians  ?  Look  at  the  hundreds 
of  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  thousands  of  Presby¬ 
terian  prolessors  in  tlie  slave  holding  states,  who 
arc  slave-holders.  Quere — Is  V.  one  of  those  who 
oonunit  the  sin,  that  he  savs  moral  causes  will  dc- 
stroy  I  He  advocates  what  ho  admits  ougljt  to 
be  changed,  and,  of  course,  encounters  those  mor¬ 
al  causes  of  which  he  speaks,  but  which  he  re¬ 
gards  not,  when  he  pushes  and  holds  the  pen  of 
an  evangelist.  He  is- countenanced,  indeed,  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  one  of  tlie  early  editions  of  their  Confession  of- 
Faith,  Negro  slavery  was  denounced  as  a  gro.ss 
violation  of  the  8th  commandment,  in  a  note. — 
Then  the  Sv’nod  was  called,  and  was  in  fact.  the.. 
.Synod  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  Religion, 
benevolence,  humanity,  and  the  unalienable  rights 
of  God’s  rational  creatures,  induced  the  honoura¬ 
ble  testimony  in  their  .standard  of  orthodoxy.  Blit  ■ 
when  they  ,  increased  to  the  south,  and  the  influ-  - 
once  of  sla  .  e-holding  clergy  in  the  south  began  to 
operate,  the  note  was  abolished.  It, was  hard  .im.  • 
deed  for  ministers  and  ciders  who  had  slaves -to  ■ 
adopt  as  their  test  of  soundness  in  the  faith,  a  book 
which  held  themselves  up  as  guilty  of  gross  theft. 

It  would  seem  then  that  irj.the  Presbyterian  church  . 
these  “moral  causes”  are  losing  ‘their  .force,  and  ,, 
that  the  friends  of  that  Christian  morality,  which  . 
operates  a  “beneficial  change,”  are  to  be  denounc¬ 
ed,  as  the  old  Bynod  of -New-York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  others  who  now  do  what  they  did  in  the 
last  century,  are  by.V.  denounced  as  abettors  of 
fierce  and  bloody  revolutions,  and  as  disorgam  - 
izers  of  that  good  order  which  -holds  millions  of 
Africans  in  bondage.  Truly,  we  must  find  those 
moral  causes  some  where  else,  than -in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Literary  Magazine — some  where  else 
than  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Southern  poli- 
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ticians  are  no  better  in  this  matter.  Look  at  thefr 
increasing  statutes  prohibiting,  cr  at  least  retard¬ 
ing,  emancipation. 

Did  we  find  southern  professors,  politicians  oiui 
clergy,  acknowledging  the  evil,  sympathir.ir.g  with 
the  oppressed,  and  endeavouring,  however  slowly, 
to  remove  this  evil,  entailed  on  them  by  the  policy 
of  Britain  and  the  cupidity  of  their  fathers,  we 
would  feel  unfeigned  sympathy  for  them.  But 
when  ministers  of  the  Secession  church,  from  whom 
we  have  received  many  letters  remonstrating  a- 
gainst  our  touching  this  topic  in  the  Witness,  and 
offering  for  our  pages  arguments  in  behalf  of  sla¬ 
very — v\  hen  we  find  grave  Presbyterian  professors 
of  theology  gravely  vindicating  the  sin.  we  find  the 
fountains  of  compassion  irearly  dried  up.  Are  not 
the  professors  of  religion  in  the  south  committing, 
by  this  course,  sins  which  will  hasten  the  catastro¬ 
phe  that  they  so  much  dread?  The  slaves  ate 
their  brethren  in  the  bonds  of  humanitv  and  many 
of  them  in  the  bonds  of  religious  profession.  Will 
they,  ere  too  late,  devise  measures  for  imitating 
the  example  of  the  Israelites,  who  set  free  their 
brethren,  who  were  bondmen,  every  seventh  year  ? 
They  quote  the  Mosaic  code.  Have  they  reflect¬ 
ed  on  that  benevolent  chapter  of  it,  which  limited 
the  bondage  of  brethren  to  six  years  ?  “  Moral 

causes,”  from  Europe,  from  South  America,  front 
the  islands  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  from  the 
northern  states— causes  which  may  be  traced,  and 
which  we  are  persuaded  even  V.  can  trace  to  the 
Bible,  are  in  powerful  operation.  The  effect  is 
morally  certain.  It  is  impossible  to  arrest  the 
cause  of  liberty.  .  It  was  proclaimed  by  Christ, 
nearly  1 800  years  ago,  in  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  will,  or  we  greatly  err,  soon  prevail.  On  this 
continent,  especially,  wdio  can  stay  its  progress  ? 
Will  southern  people  not  open  their  eyes  and  take 
vMrning  in  time  ? 
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We  have  pleasure  in  agreeing  with  V;  in  one 
jjoint.  We  reprobate,  as  much  as  he  can  do,  the 
doings  of  northern  politicians,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  feelings  of  the  benevolent,  enter  into  the 
southern  states,  and  there,  for  political  objects,  or¬ 
ganize  societies,  and  hold  meetings,  we  fear,  for  no 
honourable  purpose.  Witness  the  late  meeting  at 
Baltimore.  W e  believe  General  Jacksop  is  as  hon¬ 
estly  opposed  to  slavery  as  Mr.  Adams. 


ELEMENTARY  TRUTH, 

With  the  following  article  we  have  been  polite¬ 
ly  furnished,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ten  Eyck,*  pastor 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Congrcgtition  of  Berea, 
in  our  neighborhood.  W’e  hope  that  he  will  here¬ 
after  employ  his  useful  pen  in  adorning  the  pages 
.  of  this  journal.  He  has  translated  the  Catechet¬ 
ical  Manual,  inserted  below,  from  the  original 
Dutch  of  the  celebrated  Frederick  Adolphus  Lam- 
pc,  whose  praise  is'  in  the  churches.  Among 
learned  divines,  Lainpe  is  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Gnaden  Bunde,  or  covenant  of  grace — a 
very  valuable  system  of  Theology',  and  of  other 
truly  e.xcellent  w’orks.  Like  the  divines  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  other  eminent  servants  of  God,  he 
employed  diis  pen,  in  writing  out  little  works  for 
children. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  plain  and  con¬ 
cise  definitions  of  this  Catechism,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  styles  the  “  Waarbeyds-Melk” — the  Milk  of 
Truth,  with  great  propriety.  Of  all  the  children's 
Catechisms  which  we  have  seen,  that  by  the  Rev. 
G.  M’Master,  reviewed  in  former  page  of  this  jour- 

*Our  readers  will  not.suppc/se  that  this  gentleman  is  the  Ten 
Eyck  of  Montgomery  county,  alluded  to  in  a  former  number  cf 
Witness  as  a  Hopkinsian. 
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nal,  is  the  only  one  that  we  prefer  to  the  ^iilk  of 
Truth.  Lot  ])arents  cominencc  with  the  Little 
Children’s  Catechism,  then  use  tlio  Milk  of  Truth, 
and  next  proceed  to  the  Shorter,  and  the  Larger 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  divines,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  may  be  made  good  theologians, 
before  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  Would  pa¬ 
rents  wlio  arc  professors  of  religion,  adopt  this 
course,  and  spend  but  one  hour  every  Sabbath 
evening,  in  the  catechising  and  godly  exhortation 
of  their  ofl’spring,  how  abundant  a  harvest  would 
the  church  reap  in  a  few  years  !  Let  every  parent, 
who  reads  these  pages,  reflect  but  a  little,  on  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  and  say,  when  he  has  laboured 
hard  the  whole  w  eek  for  his  child’s  body,  wheth¬ 
er  one  hour  in  the  evening  of'  the  Lord’s  day,,  is 
too  much  time  spent  in  training  his  household,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ? 

ELEMENTARY  TRUTH  ADAPTED  TO  THE.  VOUNO  IX 
AGE  AND  UNDERSTANDING.  . 

(Translated  for  the  Ev.  Witness^  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ten  Evck.) 

1 .  Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  human  being. 

2.  Q,.  What  makes  a  liumaQ  beinjj  ? 

A.  Soul  and  body. 

3.  Q.  What  is  the  soul  ? 

A.  A  Spirit. 

4.  Q..  What  is  a  spirit  ? 

A.  A  thinking  existence,  consisting  of  under¬ 
standing  and  w'ill. 

5.  Q.  Which  is  the  most  valuable,  the  soul  or  the 
body  ? 

A.  The  soul. 

6. Q.  Why  is  the  soul  most  valuable  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  immortal. 
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7.  Q..  What  should  then  be  one  of  yo.ur  great 
desires  ? 

A.  That  my  soul  and  body  should  be  forever 
happy. 

8. (i.  Wherein,  consists  salvation. 

A.  In  being  delivered  from  all  evil,  and  in  ob¬ 
taining  all  good, 

9.  Q.  What  is  the  greatest  evil  ? 

A.  Sin. 

10. Q.  What  is  the  greatest  good  ? 

A.  The  fellowship  of  God. 

11. Q.  From  what  is  derived  the  knowledge  of 
God  ? 

A.  From  the  book  of  nature,  and  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

12. Q,.  What  is  God  ? 

A.  An  infinitely  perfect  spirit,  one  essence,  in 
three  persons.  "  . 

1 3.  Q.  Which  are  the  principal  perfections  of 
God  ? 

A.  His  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  holi¬ 
ness. 

1 4.  Q. . -What  more  ? 

A.  His  goodness,  power,  independence,  eter¬ 
nity. 

15.  Q..  Show  me  the  oneness  of  God  ? 

A.  Deut.  vi.  4.  “  Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  ' 
God  is. one  Lord.” 

16.  Q.  How  are  the  three  persoris  called  in  the 
word  of  God  ? 

A.  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the 
Holv  G  host. 

17. Q.  Show  me  that  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead  ? 

A.  1.  John  V.  7.  "There  are  three  that  bear 
record,”  <fec. 
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18. Q.  Whence  do  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
the  perfections  of  God  ? 

A.  From  his  works. 

19. Q.  What  hath  God  done  before  the. world 
was  made  ? 

A,  He  hath  made  a  decree  respecting  all 
things  which  shall  come  to  pass.  . 

20.  Q.  When  does  God  show  his  decrees  ? 

A.  In  time. 

51  .Q.  What  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  time  ? 
A.  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

22. Q.  Out  of  what? 

A.  Out  of  nothing  according  to  his  will. 

23.  Q.  In  how  may  days  did  God  create  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  ? 

A.  In  six  days. 

24.  Q.  What  did  he  do  on  the  sixth  day  ? 

A.  He  made  man. 

25.  Q.  From  tvhat  did  God  make  the.  body  of 
man? 

A.  From  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

26.  Q.  How  did  God  create  the  soul  of  man? 

A.  He  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life/ 

27.  Q.  Hqw  did  God  create  man? 

A.  After  his  own  image  and  likeness. 

28.  Q.  In  what  part  of  man  was  the  image  ? 

.  A.  His  soul. 

29.  Q.  Whaf  makes  the  image  of  God  ? 

A.  Wisdom  and  holiness. 

30.  Q,  What  is  true  wisdom  ? 

A.  The  knowledge  of  God. 

31.  Q.  What  is  true  holiness  ? 

.  A.  The  love  of  God,  and  obedience  to  him. 

32.  Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  first  pair? 

A.  Adam  and  Eve. 

33.  Q.  Where  did  they  live  ? 

A.  In  Paradise. 
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34.  Q.  What  did  God  command  them? 

A.  That  they  should  noteat  of  the  tree  of  the 

knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

35.  Q.  Did  they  observe  this  command  ? 

A.  No  they  ate  of  the  tree. 

>G.  Q.  Who  tempted  them  ? 

A.  The  Devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 

37.  Q,.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 

A.  They  made  themselves  and  their  posteri¬ 
ty  miserable. 

38.  Q.  What  makes  the  misery  of  mankind  ? 

A.  Two  things.  Sin  and  its  punishment. 

39.  Q.  What  is  sin? 

A.  The  transgression  of  God’s  law. 

40.  Q.  IIow  many  kinds  of  sin  are  there  ? 

A.  Two — Original,  and  Actual. 

4 1 .  Q.  What  is  original  sin  ? 

A  Inborn  corruption,  whereby  we  are  prone 
to  evil  and  averse  to  good. 

42.  Q,.  Show  that  we  are  born  in  sin  ? 

A.  Ps.  li.  5.  “  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  ini¬ 
quity.” 

43.  Q.  What  is  actual  sin. 

A.  The  daily  transgression  of  the  law  of  Go4t 
in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

44.  Q.  What  does  sin  deserve  ? 

A.  Punishment. 

45.  Q.  How  many  kinds  of  punishment  are 
there  ? 

A.  Two — temporal  and  eternal. 

46.  Q.  Show  me  that  God  will  punish  sin  eter¬ 
nally. 

A.  Revelations  xiv.  11.“  The  smoke  of  their 
torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  forever.” 

47.  Q.  What  is  eternal  punishment  ? 

A.  The  absence  of  God’s  presence,  and  the 
enduring  of  wrath. 
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48.  Q,.  Hath'man  any  power  to  free  himsetf  from 
misery. 

A.  None  at  all.  Matthew  xvi.  26. 

49.  Q.  Who  is  then  the  only  Saviour  ? 

A.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

50.  Q,.  Show  me  this. 

A.  Acts  iv.  12.  “There  is  salvation  in  none 
other. 

51. Q.  What  does  the  name  Jesus  mean  ? 

A.  The  Saviour. 

52.  Q.  W  hat  does  the'name  of  Christ  mean  ? 

.  A.  The  Anointed! 

53.  Q.  How  many  natures  has  Christ? 

A.  Two — human  and  divine. 

54.  Q.  How  many  offices  has  Christ  ? 

A.  Three — Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 

55.  Q.  What  does  he  as  a  Prophet  ? 

A.  He  teaches  the  way  of  salvation. 

56.  Q,  W^hat  does  he  as  an  High  Priest  ? 

A.  By  his  offering  on  the  cross,  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  salvation. 

37.  Q.  What  docs  he  as  King  ? 

A.  He  rules  his  people,  and  makes  salvation 
their  own.* 

58.  Q.  How  many  were  the  states  of  our  Sav¬ 
iour  ? 

A.  Two — Humiliation  and  Exaltation. 
o9.q.  When  did  his  humiliation  begin  ? 

A.  When  he  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin. 

60.  Q.  How  was  he  further  humbled? 

A.  In  body  and  soul. 

61.  Q,.  What  did  he  suffer  in  his  body. 

A.  The  accursed  death  of  the  Cross, 

62.  Q.  What  did  he  suffer  in  his  soul  ? 

A.  The  w’rath  of  God. 

63.  Q.  What  followed  the  suft'ering  of  Christ  ? 

A.  He  was  buried  the  same  day. 

*  And  as  Mediator,  rules  the  nations.  Ed.  Witnes??." 
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t»4.  Q.  How  is  Christ  exalted  ? 

A.  By  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  session 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

(55.  Q.  How  will  he  be  farther  exalted  ? 

A.  By  his  coming  to  judgment. 

C6.  Q.  When  will  be  the  judgment  ? 

A.  -.At  the  last  day. 

67.  Q.  What  will  be  judged  ? 

A.  The  thoughts,  words  and  actions  of  all 
men. 

()8.  Q.  Show  me  this  ? 

A.  Cor.  V.  10.  “They  must  all  stand,”  &-c. 

69.  Q.  flow  hath  the  Lord  Jesus  purchased  sal¬ 
vation  ? 

A.  By  his  perfect  obedience  he  has  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  the  law  of  God. 

70.  Q.  Can  you  show  me  that  Christ  obeyed. in  the 
place  of  sinners  ? 

A.  Isaiah  liii.  11.  “He  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities.” 

7 1 .  Q.  What  has  this  satisfaction  procured  ? 

A.  God  is  at  peace  with  the  sinner. 

72.  Q.  What  more  ? 

A.  The  power  of  satan  is  subdued, 

73.  Q.  What  more? 

A.  The  way  into  heaven  is  opened. 

74.  Q.  Are  all  men  sharers  in  these  fruits  of 
Christ’s  death  ? 

A.  No.  Those  only  who  are  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Ghost 

75.  Q.  Prove  this  ? 

A.  Romans,  viii.  9.  “  If  any  man  has  not  titc 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his. 

76.  Q.  What  is  necessary  for  an  interest  in|ChriSl ' 
A.  Faith. 

VoL.  IV. - No.  XII. 
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77.  Q.  Is  Faith  necessary  for  salvation  / 

J.  Yes.  Heb.  .xi.  6.  “  Without  Faith  it  is 
impossible.”  &c. 

T8.  Q.  What  is  true  Faith  ? 

.i.  The  receiving  of  Christ  as  the  only  au¬ 
thor  of  Righteousness  and  Salvation. 

79.  Q,.  How  is  Faith  wrought  ? 

A.  By  a  knowledge  of  Divine  truths. 

80.  Q.  How  must  Christ  be  received  ? 

A.  Altogether  and  wholly- 

81.  Q,.  What  is  meant  by  receiving  Christ  alto¬ 
gether  ? 

A.  To  deny  ourselves  and  all  creatures. 

82.  Q,.  What  is  meant  by  receiving  Christ  wholly.' 
A.  In  all  his  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and 

King. 

83.  Q..  When  is  Christ  received  as  a  Prophet  ? 

.  A.  When  men  desire  to  learn  of  him. 

84.  Q.  When  is  Christ  received  as  a  High  Priest  ? 
A.  When  men  seek  by'  his  obedience  to  be 

reconciled  to  God. 

85.  Q,.  When  is  Christ  received  as  a  King  ? 

A.  When  men  are  willing  to  obey  him.  Ps.  i.  1 0. 

86.  Q.  What  are  the  steps  of  Faith  ? 

A.  Two,  weak  in  its^  beginning  and  strong  in 
its  progress. 

87.  Q.  What  is  weak  Faith  ? 

A,  A  seeking  and  flying  to  Christ. 

88. Q.  What  is  strong  Faith  ? 

A.  A  child-like  confidence. 

89.  Q.  What  is  the  first  fruit  of  Faith. 

A.  The  justification  of  poor  sinners  before 

God. 

90.  Q.  Prove  this. 

A.  Acts  xiii.  39.  “And  by  him  all  that{believe 
are  jukified.” 

91.  Q.  How  can  men  by  Faith  be  justified  with 
God? 
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A.  Because  through  Faith,  the  righteousucss 
of'Christ  is  reckoned  as  their  own. 

92.  Q.  What  does  Faith  yet  more  ? 

A.  It  purifies  the  heart,  working  by  love.. 

9.S.  Q.  Wiiat  follows  faith  ? 

A.  Repentance. 

94.  Q.  From  what  do  faith  and' repentance  pro* 
ceed  ? 

A.  Regeneration. 

95.  Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  regen¬ 
eration  and  sanctification  V 

A.  Regeneration-is  the  beginning  of  holiness, 
Sanctification  is  its  greater  progress. 

96.  Q.  Show  that  Regeneration  is  necessary  to 
salvation. 

A.  John  iii.  3.  “Except  a  man  be  born  again,” 

&c. 

97.  Q.  Who  regenerates  us  ?. ' 

A.  The  Holy  Ghost. 

90.  Q.  What  is  Sanctijication  ?' 

A.  The  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  new  man. 

99.  Q.  In  what  consists  the  putting  off  of  the  old 
man  ? 

A.  In  sorrow  for  sin. 

100.  Q.  What  more? 

A.  In  earnestly  hating  all  sin. 

101 .  Q.  In  what  consists  the  putting  on  of  the  new 
man  ? 

A.  In  the  love  of  the  law  of  God. 

1 02.. Q^.  What  more  ? 

A.  In  an  earnest  desire  to  walk  agreeably  to 
God's  commandments. 

1 03.  Q.  What  does  the  law  of  God  require  ? 

A.  Love  to  God  and  our  neighbour. 

1 04.  Q.  W’^hat  is  meant  by  love  to  God  ? 

A.  Four  things — 1st.  Greatly  to  adore  God. 
2d.  A  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  3d...  To  dO' 
what  is  pleasing  to  God.  4th.  Delight  in  God. 
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105.  Q.  How,  then,  must  we  love  God  \ 

A.  With  all  our  hearts,  souls,  and  strength. 

106.  Q.  Who  are  our  neighbours  ? 

A.  All  men,  even  our  enemies,  but  chiefly  be- 
♦ievers. 

107.  Q.  How  must  men  love  their  neighbours  ? 

A.  As  themselves. 

M)8.  Q.  Can  we  perfectly  keep  these  commands  ? 

A.  No  !  Our  spiritual  foes  oppose  many  diffi¬ 
culties. 

109.  Q.  Who  are  our  spiritual  enemies  ? 

A.  The  devil,  the  world,  our  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

1 10.  Q.  W'hich  is  the  worst  enemy  i 
A.  Our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

111. Q.  How  must  we  oppose  our  spiritual  ene¬ 
mies  ? 

A.  By  watchfulness  and  prayer. 

102.  Q.  What  is  necessary  to  pray  aright  ? 

A.  Perseverance,  humility,  and  uprightness, 

1 1 3.  Q.  W  hat  more  ? 

A.  VVith  Faith  and  with  ardor. 

114.  Q.  How  long  does  the  spiritual  conflict  last? 
A.  As  long  as  this  life  lasts. 

115.  Q.  Would  not  a  believer  thus  become  dis¬ 
couraged  ? 

A.  No !  God  has  promised  to  strengthen  him. 

116.  Q.  Prove  this  ? 

A.  John  X.  23.  “  They  shall  never  perish,”  &C. 

1 17.  Q.  By  what  means  is  a  believer  assi.«ted  ? 

A.  By  the  hope  of  the  rewards  of  grace. 

11 8.  Q.  Does  this  means  operate  in  this  life  ? 

A.  Yes!  By  the  comforting  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

1 19.  Q.  When  shall  this  comfort  be  perfected 
A.  In  eternal  life. 

120.  ().  W'hen  does  the  full  enjoyment  ofGod  begin? 

A.  The  day  of  death. 
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121.  Q.  When  shall  it  he  perfected  ? 

A.  At  the  resurrection. 

122.  Q.  In  what  consists  this  enjoyment  ? 

A.  In  the  perfect  knowledge,  love,  and  fellow-  - 
ship  of  God.‘ 

1 2.3.  Q.  Will  the  body  be  also  a  partaker  of  this 
.salvation  V: 

A.  It  shall  be  like  the  glorious  body  of  Christ. . 

1 24.  Q.  Where  shall  this  salvation  be  enjoyed  in  full?  • 
A.  InJieavcn.. 

125.  Q.  With. whom,? 

A.  In  the  society  of  angels  and  the  saints. . 
12G.  What  will  the  employment  be  there  ? 

A.  To  glorify  God  forever. 

127.  Q.  H  as  the  way  of  salvation  been  known  any., 
time  ? 

A.  Yes!  God  declared  it  in  Paradise. . 

12S.Q.  In  wliat  words. 

.\.  Geneses  iii.  15.  “I  will. put  enmity  be-, 
tween”  dec. 

1^9.  Q.  To  whom  was  the  way  of safyation  showir ; 
afterwards. 

A .  'Fo  the  holy  men  before  and  after  the  flood.  ' 
1 .30.  Q.  To  which  of  them  particularly. 

A.  To  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

131 .  Q.  How  was  the  way  of  salvation  .farther  re- ' 
vcalcd  ? 

A.  By  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, .  " 

132.  Q.  Which  was  the  first  ? 

A.  Moses. 

133.  Q.  Where  is  the  way  of  salvation  most  clear¬ 
ly  revealed  ? 

A.  In  the  New  .Testament. 

1 34.  Q.  Through  what  is  this  doctrine  confirmed  ? 
A.  Through  the  Holy  Sacraments. . 

135.  Q.  What  is  a  Sacrament  ? 

#47 
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A.  A  holy  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  appointed  by  God  to  enable  the  faithful  the 
more  to  appropriate  the  premises. 

136.  Q.  Which  were  the  sacraments  of  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

A.  Circumcision  and  thepassover. 

137.  Q.  Which  are  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  ? 

A.  Holy  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

138. Q.  What  does  baptism  signify  ? 

A.  The  Blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

139.  Q.  What  is  signified  by  the  sprinkling  with 
water,  ? 

A.  The  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  regeneration 
and  pardon. 

140.  %  To  what  duties  are  men  bound  by  bap¬ 
tism  ? 

A.  To  serve  God,  and  to  cleave  to  him 
through  life. 

141.  Q.  Who  has  instituted  the  supper  of  the  Lord? 
A.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — “the  same  night 

he  was  betrayed.” 

142.  Q.  What  does  the  bread  and  wine  signify  ? 

A-  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

143. *Q.  What  does  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
outpouring  of  wine  signify  ? 

A.  That  the  Body  of  Christ  was  broken  on 
the  cross,  and  his  Blood  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins« 

144.  Q.  What  is  signified  by  eating  the  bread  and  ■ 
drinking  the  vyine  ?  . 

A.  True  Faith  by  which  Christ  and  the  soul 
are  united. 

145.  Q.  What  is  signified  by  many  partaking  of 
bread  and  wine  ? 

A.  That  many  believers  have  fellowship  with 
one  Christ. 
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14'3.  Q.  Is  this  fellowship  with  Christ  and  believers 
ill  the  supper  signified  only  ? 

A.  No  !  But  also  sealed, 

147.  Q.  tV  hat  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  The  faithful  thereby  are  assured  that  they 
have  part  in  Christ  and  in  his  purchase. 

148.  Q.  Who  are  worthy  to  partake  of  the  supper  V 
A.  Those  who  mourn  over  their,  sins.  Those 

who  have  the  beginning  of  true  Faith.  Those  who 
in  uprightness  of  heart  seek  to  serve  God. 

tSSAY  ON  UNIFORMITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  WOR* 

SHIP  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

As  the  desired  period  of  the  millenium  ap^- 
])ioaches,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  should  ap¬ 
proximate  in  theory  and  practice,  to  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  peace. 

It  is  a  matter  much  regretted  by  all  the- lovers 
of  Zion,  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  advocates  of  un¬ 
defined  fpeace,  and  unprincipled  Catholic  com¬ 
munion,  have  not  hit  on  the  true  secret  at  all,  i.  e.- 
that  union  must  be  the  basis  of  communion ;  and 
that  union  can  be  no  otherwise  obtained  than  by  a. 
general  and  universal  subjection  of  our  own  ima¬ 
ginations,  to  the  authoritative  commandments  of. 
the  Lord.  '  The  churches  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era,  had  peace — why  ?  Because  they 
held  fast  to  the  Apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship. 
It  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  God  has  in¬ 
stituted  forms  of  worship,  and  of  course  that  these 
are  unalterable  by  man,  and  yet  some  way  or 
other  men  have  been  divided  in  opinion  about 
these  forms ;  still,  unsatisfactory  as  have  been  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  men  generally  know  more  about  the  princl- 
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plcH  of  worship,  tfian  they  do  about  those  of  gov- 
ernment. 

No  doubt  one  reason  of  that  is,  that  men  have 
somehow  dreamed  that  no  form  is  of  divine  insti- 
t-ution.  Wc  hope  in  (he  following  remarks  to 
make  it  evident,  that  they  are  both  to  be  consider¬ 
ed,  in  this  respect,  as  resting  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple.  The  Church  is  a  society,  called  out  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  and  enjoying 
Cod,  in  the  obsetvation  of  her  ordinances.  Now 
if  there  be  any  church,  and  she  have  received  any 
ordinances,  these  must  be  uniform,  and,  by  human 
authority  unalterable.  Whatever  Goddoeth  shall 
be  forever.  He  doeth  according  to  his  will,  and 
none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  to  Him  what  doest 
thou  ?'  His  direction,  in  relation  to  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment-  of  his  Church,  is  ‘‘  Whatever  I  have  com¬ 
manded;  that  always  I  do,  thou  shalt  not  add  to  it, 
nor  diminish  from  it.’*  The  world  cannot  dictate 
alterations.  His  subordinate  officers  go  out  of 
their  place  when  they  encroach  upon  his  authority. 
The  security  of  the  Saviour’s  continued  presence 
with  his  church,  is  connected  with  the  permanent 
observation  of  his  institutions.  Mat.  xxviii.  19, 
20.  In  this  passage  there  is  nothing  like  local  ac¬ 
commodation,  or  temporary  arrangement,  but,  "go 
teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you  al- 
7cays,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  In  the  sec^ 
ond  place ;  If  he  has  made  no  appointment,  nor 
ordination,  the  Church  cannot  be  said  to  serve 
him  in  the  matter  of  her  government  and  worship. 
If  her  government  be  a  matter  of  human  device,- 
Christ  cannotbe  her  Lord,  her  Lawgiver,  her  King. 
If  her  worship  be  according  to  th#  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men;  it  is  all  in  vain.  To  all 
this,  the  appalling  repulse  will  be  given ;  “  Who 
hast  required  this  at  your  hand  ?”  On  this  subject^ 
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the  writer  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Leod’s  interesting  Catechism,  and  Me  Master’s 
Apology  for  the  Scripture  psalms,  to  all  who  con- 
scienciously  inquire  what  is  good  and  acceptable 
to  the  Lord,  in  the  matter  of  church  government, 
and  religious  worship.  In  the  third  place  ;  “  The 
Church  is  one,  and  therefore  must  have  one  form  of 
ioorship."  If  every  one  may  have  a  psalm,  a  doc¬ 
trine,  a  mode  of  worship  of  his  own,  then  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  there  can  be  no  consistent  orcomfortable  com¬ 
munion. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  adopted 
a  republican  form  of  government,  they  could  be 
no  longer  considered  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  People  cannot  unite  in  worship 
unless  in  the  part  of  worship  going  on,  they  adopt 
one  form.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
could  not  unite,  even  upon  the  matter  of  sacra¬ 
mental  festivity,-  while  one  said  the  bread  should 
be  leavened,  and  the  other  said  it  should  be  unr 
leavened.  How  can  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte¬ 
rians  unite  in  the  same  solemn  work,  while  the  one- 
says  kneeling  is  the  proper  posture,  and  the  other 
says,  the  proper  posture  is  sitting,  or  the  common 
attitude  of  eating?.  The  reader  will  also  see  that 
when  Christians  join  in  social  praise,  they  must- 
have  a  common  psalm  book. 

Now,  can  we  suppose  that  God- left  these  affairs 
of  his  Church  undetermined,  and  so  left  the  Church- 
to  be  continually  in  strife.  The  church  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  under  the  notion  of  a  community 
under  one. system  of  laws,  but  also  as- a  body  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  her  head — now  what  kind  of 
body  is  it,  where  tl>e  connection  between  the  vo¬ 
litions  of  the  head  and  members  is  broken  V — 
You  have  seen  a  person  affected  by  the  nervous 
disease  called  St.  Vitu.s’  dance,  and  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  read  of  the  horrid  appearances  which  dead. 
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bedies  make  when  wrought  upon  by  galvanism. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  deviation  from  divine  au¬ 
thority  in  the  matter  of  government  and  worship. 
But  surely  God  has  not  so  ordained  it  in  his 
Church.  Such  are  the  effects  of  disease.  Such  was 
not  the  original  organization.  In  the  fourth  place, 
The  Church  is  a  community  of  redeemed  spirits^  they 
are  therefore  bound  in  their  social  capacity  to  glorify 
God  in  their  body  and  in  their  spirits,  which  are  his. 
What  would  we  think  of  an  individual  or  company 
of  wretched  creatures,  of  this  country,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  enslaved  in  Tripoli,  or  Algiers,  if  the 
American  government  should  redeem  them  at  a 

freat  price,  afterwards  they  should  neglect  the 
Inited  States’  law,  and  set  up  an  independent 
government.  But,  O  Christian,  you  and  I  are 
more  ungrateful,  if  we  act  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  one  supposed,  we  are  under  stronger  obliga- 
gation — we  were  bought  with  a  price,  and  that 
not  one  of  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  In  the  fifth 
place — One  form  or  mode  is  better  than  another,  the 
benevolence  of  the  Church’s  Head  would,  therefore, 
not  leave  the  Church  to  caprice  whether  to  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  best  or  not.  Some  ecclesiasticKs, 
•and  crack  brained  poets,  represent  all  forms  indif¬ 
ferent,  but  sure  I  am,  no  solid  statesman,  who 
knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government  in  the  state,  will  a.ssent  to 
these  representations.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
administration ;  we  readily  admit,  still,  Americans 
have  lost  too  much  blood  and  treasure  to  sav  that 
a  monarchal  government,  even  under  some  saluta¬ 
ry  limitations,  is  as  good '  as  a  republican  form 
of  government;  and  as  man,  who  knows  the  r al¬ 
oe  of  society,  would  not  like  to  revert  into  a  state  of 
savagism  and  anarchy.  Jerusalem  is  builded  as 
a  city,  that  is  compact.  Why?  There  are  set 
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thronea  of  judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of 
David.  If  there  be  no  ditference,  why  do  we  still 
applaud  the  achievments  of  the  Reformation  ? — 
VVlty  not  as  w’ell  under  the  Pope’s  supremacy-; 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  counting  beads,  bowing 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  the  whole  trum- 
pory  of  poi)ish  ceremony  ?  If  there  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  and  another,  why  should  not 
heathenism  itself  be  as  good  as  Christianity?  But 
for  us  ;  we  prize  the  Reformation  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  wrought  among  corrupted  Jews  and 
(ientiles.  We  therefore  infer  that  one  way  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  another ;  and  that  Christ  gave  the 
best ;  which  was  to  be  demonstrated.  In  the  sixth 
place — If  there  we.re  no  difference,  it  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  prevent  quarrels  to  have  a  definite  appoint¬ 
ment;  let  it  be  “  the  part  of  fools  or  not  to  contend 
about  forms,"  as  the  infidel  poet  affirms  ;  yet  those 
who  use  the  right  form  may  ask — “  Is  it  not  then  a 
desirable  thing  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  strife, 
or  rather  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  should  super¬ 
cede  all  grounds  of  strife  by  a  definite  written  ar¬ 
rangement?  Concerning  which,  he  says,  “  what  I 
have  written,  I  have  written.”  When  a  question 
was  submitted  to  him,  to  ensnare  him,  he  wrote 
upon  the  ground.  There  was  meaning  in  that, 
still  it  was  obligatory  upon  all,  and  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.”  Episcopal  direction  was  given  to  man  in 
his  j)rimitive  purity,  when  all  his  faculties  were  in 
their  full  vigour,  and  undepraved.  How  much  more 
need  has  he  now  of  explicit  instruction,  about  mor¬ 
al  positive  and  even  moral  natural  ordinations, 
when  the  light  in  him  is  darkness  and  his  consci- 
ence  defiled?  Nor  let  any  say  that  fixed  laws  su¬ 
percede  the  necessity  of  instruction.  For  one  of 
the  principal  marks  of  a  renewed  man  is  that  he 
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asks  of  his  Maker  from  his  word — “  Lord  what 
ioouldest  thou  have  me  to  doV'  If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments."  The  seventh  and  last  re¬ 
mark  is  that — All  the  parts  necessary  to  constitute 
a  complete  system  of  worship  and  government  are 
stated  not  in  a  systematick  form  or  order,  but  in  a 
way  which  is  really  more  useftd  and  more  congenial 
to  the  rule  and  style  of  revelation.  Reading  the 
Scriptures  is  confessed  to  be  the  duty  not  only  of 
private  individuals,  (Luke  v.  29,)  but  also  of  Church 
assemblies  by  official  authority.  This  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  not  only  in  Old  Testament  times  by  the 
example  of  Ezra  and  the  prophets,  but  also  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that 
there  should  be  preaching.  If  not,  why  appoint 
preachers  ?  Now,  the  word  read  and  preach¬ 
ed,  is  designed  to  teach  us  something  defi¬ 
nitely  about  worship  and  the  order  of  the  Church. 
Praying  is  an  institution  of  the  Church.  In  that 
pattern  of  prayer  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples. 
It  is  evidently  social  in  its  form,  say  ye,  our,  not 
thou  or  my.  Praise  is  appointed,  not  merely  in 
general,  but  we  have  a  formal  liturgy — a  book  of 
psalms,  and  these  are  evidently  calculated  and  de¬ 
signed  for  social  worship.  With  regard  to  govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  not  only  the  general  principles  of 
representative  government,  the  power  being  given 
to  the  officers,  and  not  to  the  people  generally,  but 
we  have  the  very  name,  Presbytery,  1  Thess.  iv. 
14.  Synodical  assenablies,  or  superior  judicato¬ 
ries,-  with  appellate  jurisdiction  at .  least*  have  au- 

♦  Last  spring,  in  Ohio,  the  appellate  jarisdictionof  the  General 
Assembly,  through  Conger egational  iutluence,  was  relinquished  by 
a  felo  de  se.  It  is  now  no  more  than  a  New'- England  consultative 
meeting.  Appeals  go  up  to  Synods  only,  and  so  the  last  bond  that 
bound  them  together^  except  the  name,  is  broken.  The  ground 
of  this  act,  the  Assembly  says,  is  the  burden  of  business;  so  what 
has  long  been  exacted  has  happened — the  body  has  fallen  by  ‘.ts 
ownjweight,  as  historians  say,  the  Roman  Empire  did.  Et>.  WiT. 
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t^lority  from  the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 
if  any  thing  be  there  taught  for  general  and  perm¬ 
anent  edilication,  it  is  that  if  a  mutter  of  difliculty 
occurs  in  one  Presbytery  or  Church,  as  at  Antioch, 
it  may  be  referred  to  a  higher  court,  as  that  at  Jer¬ 
usalem.  There  the  matter  was  argued  and  de¬ 
crees  made  thereon.  If  it  was  an  apostolical  decis¬ 
ion,  as  some  say,  what  need  was  there  of  discus¬ 
sion,  if  only  advisory,  why  call  the  result  decrees? 

There  ate  two  (juestions  which  we  ask  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  essay.  The  first  is,  who  are  to  blame 
for  schisms  and  divisions  in  the  Church  ?  Are  they 
who  have  continued  steadfast,  or  they  who  have 
ma«lc  innovations  upon  the  worship  and  order  of 
tire  Church?  If  the  latter  how  can  they  have  the 
boldn.ess  to  cry  out  union  !  and  cliarge  with  bigotry 
tiiosc  wlio  worsiiip  the  God  of  their  fathers,  in  the 
old  way  of  the  saints?  The  second  is,  what  is  the 
likeliest  way  of  ejecting  a  general  union  in  the 
Church'?  Is  it  to  follow  tlie  multitude  in  wander¬ 
ing  from  truth,  from  scriptural  order,  from  God? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  by  seeking  every  one  to  repair 
th(^  wall ;  to  take  his  st.jtion  to  build  the  old  wall, 
arid  repair  the  desolations  of  ages. 


•  '!'o  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Witness. 

Rh- — Tt  is  not  unk’now’n  to  you  that,  at  the  ses- 
sio:v^  if  the  Synod  of  the  Refonnerl  Presbyterian 
Cii'irch  in  North  America,  held  in  New-York,  in 
1B25,  there  was  laid  upon  their  table  a  proposition 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  in  North  America,  for  opening  and  main¬ 
taining  a  friendly  correspondence  with  said  Synod. 
The  tender  was,  as  you  recollect,  reciprocated 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  meet  with  that 
fiom  the  General  Assembly  and  draft  articles 
upon  which  the  correspondence  was  to  be 
VoL.  IV. — No.  XII.  48 
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based  and  maintained.  The  joint  committee  met, 
articles  were  drafted — were  laid  before  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  at  its  sessions  in  May  last — were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  assembly — are  now  in  print  before 
the  world — and  only  wait  the  sanction  of  our  Sy¬ 
nod  to  pass  into  a  law. 

I  know  not  in  what  light  this  business  presents 
itself  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  but  for  myself  1  can 
say,  and  that  truly,  that  to  mine  it  was  one  not 
.  very  cheering  or  comfortable. 

1  did  hope  that,  as  you  gave  the  result  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  resolves  in  your  Magazine, 
you  would  have  furnished  us,  if  not  from  your  own 
pen,  perhaps  from  that  of  some  other,  with  some 
observations  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  subject, 
and  its  probable  operation  on  our  church.  Hither¬ 
to  I  have  been  disappointed.  As  this  cannot  bn 
a  matter  of  trillin*;  moment  to  our  church  ;  and 
as,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  almost  a  total  silence 
in  reference  to  it ;  and  as  I  believe  the  subject 
ought  to  be  carefully  silted  and  well  understood 
before  being  acted  upon  in  Synod,  I  have  resolved 
to  intrude  my  sentiments  upon  the  public,  and  if 
possible,  provoke  e.xamination  and  4iscu.ssion. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  several  articles  agreed 
.upon  by  the  joint  committee.  Their  amount 
seems  to  be.  First,  a  Covenant, 'whose  professed  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  advancement  of  reformation.  To  car¬ 
ry  this  into  operation,  there  is.  Secondly,  to  be  a 
union  formed  between  the  respective  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicatories,  by  delegation  ;  and  Thirdly,  a  power 
.is  granted  sessions  of  Congregations,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the, General  Assembly,  to  review  the 
acts  of  the  sessions  of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  cases  peculiar  and  distinctive,  and  -dec 
versa.  These,  it  strikes  me,  are  the  three  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  articles.  Upon  them,  in  or-' 
der,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks. 
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First — A  Covenant  for  the  advancement  of  Re¬ 
formation. 

The  advancement  of  reformation  principles  is; 
as  you  know  well,  Mr.  Editor,  the  grand  design  of 
every  minister  of  our  Church.  Indeed  the  name 
of  our  body  says  so  much,  and  the  subordinate 
standards  of  our  Church,  in  which  we  so  explicitly 
testify  against  errors  both  in  Church  and  state, 
proclaim  the  same  aloud  ;  with  a  voice  too,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  add,  which  ought  to  have  been  heard  to- 
a  much  greater  extent  than,  we  much  fear,  ifhas 
been.  With  the  thing  itself,  then,  we  are  abun¬ 
dantly  pleased.  Suppose  then,  as  we  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  Covenants,  we  go  into  tlie  Covenant  with  the 
General  Assembly,  it  will  be  to  bend  all  our  vigor 
to  reform.  But  are  we  not  doing  all  this  already? 
Have  we  not  given  our  Testimony  to  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not,  by  our  writings  and  public  preach¬ 
ing,  strained  every  nerve  already  ?  But  it  will  be 
said,  here  opens  a  field  never  yet  explored — we 
have  never  yet  been  invited  to  the  floor  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  there  to  make  our  voice  be  heard. 
True,  and  this  is  a  theatre  to  allure  to  activity,  and 
arouse  all  our  mightiest  eflbrts  of  ambition,  Do 
indulge  me  here  in  a  figure.  You  know,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
itor,  that  a  drop  of  fresh  water  takes  away  just  so 
much  from  the  brine  of  the  ocean;  but  in  so  doing, 
itself  becomes  incorporated  therewith,  and  is 
quickly  lost  in  the  saline  particles.  You  may  not 
like  this  comparison,  but  it  suits  my  purpose.  Our 
Church  is  small,  but  comparatively  pure.  We 
have  no  slave-h oldens,  no  Hopkinsians,  or  Armin- 
ians,  among  our  clergy  or  laymen ;  no  adminis¬ 
trators  ot  baptism  in  private  houses  without  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  No  swearing  to  subor¬ 
dinate  standards  which  we  do  not  believe ;  but 
who  does  not  know  that  all  these  things,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  more,  are  in  the  General  Assembly  ?-r^ 
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’Tis  a  large  ocean  of  salt — the  drop  rnight  be  lost:  | 

Can  one  take  tire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned?  . 

And  you  have  no  doubt  read  in  a  good  Old  Book,  | 

“  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.” — 

If  a  Pre.sbyterian  in  the  General  Assembly  could  ; 
not  make  his  voice  be  heard  for  reformation,  in  ' 
points  on  which  they  have  been  momorialized,  be 
assured,  neither  could  we,  a  body  smaller  perhaps, 
than  the  least  of  their  Presbvteries..  If  the 

•/  I 

goodly  number  of  orthodox  members  in  that  ‘ 

Church,  who  have  from  time  to  time  raised  their  » 

Voices  against  defection  and  for  reform,  could  f 

make  no  impression,  neither  can  we. 

Methinks  I  already  hear  a  laugh  from  certain  | 

quarters,  at  what  may  be  called  cowardly  fears. —  I 

Well,  be  it  so.  I  have  just  so  much  courage  as  j 

w)ll  enable  me  patiently  to  bear  it ;  besides  I  am  j 

backed  by  some  as  cowardly  as  myself.  Num¬ 
bers,  you  know,  will  sometimes  make  even  cow- 
ards  brave — ard  I  would  rather  bear  a  laugh  any  | 
time,  than  give  my  voice  to  endanger  the  Ark  of  j 
our  attainments,  on  such  an  ocean,  without  any 
well  founded  hope  of  success. 

Let  us  try  the  second  thing  presented  by  these 
articles.  And  here  1  come  to  the  consideration  of 
a  point  wearing  an  aspect  of  mucli  more  serious 
import,  if  possible,  than  tliat  already  presented. 
There  are  two  questions  which  must  be  carefully 
examined.  First  the  nature  of  the  proposed  im- 
ion,  (for  a  itnion  it  is,  of  .some  kind,)  and  Secondly 
its  consistency  with  our  j)re.sent  ecclesiastical 
standing. 

The  nature  of  the  connc.xion  proposed.  Two 
delegates  from  the  General  Assembly,  shall,  l-y 
law,  have  a  right  to  sit  ex  officio  in  our  Synod,  to 
propose  and  discuss  questions,  and  do  all  those 
acts  which  any  member  may  do,  except  volitig  a 
resolution.  Iloro,  I  confess  I  meet  with  some  diV- 
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ticulty,  and  I  arn  not  lawyer  enough  to  extricate 
myself  coinj»Ietely. 

Our  Synod  is  our  Ijighest  judicial  court.  By  law 
the  General  Assembly  may  send  slave- holders  and 
llopkinsians  to  sit  in  our  highest  ecclesiastical 
court,  there  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  advocate 
their  own  errors  and. inhuman  practices,  and  give 
all  the  weight  of  their  learning  and  eloquence  to 
sway  the  minds  of  members — for,  observe  Mr.  Ed¬ 
itor,  unless  lam  mucli  mistaken,  these  men  may 
propose  and  sccondany  question,  ad  libitum^  for,  as 
the  object  \s  reform,  and  llopkinsians  think  us  egre- 
giously  wrong  in  dissenting  from  them  as  to  God’s 
being  the  author  of'  sin;  and  Ai  minians,  in  their 
notions  of.  original  sin  and  free  will — and  also  the 
whole  Assemijly  in  our  peculiar,  notions  on  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  binding  obligation  of  covenants 
— and  stern  resistance  to  the  use  of  Watt’s  Psalms, 
&C.  ttc.  So  these  men  would  feel  it  their  incunt- 
bent  duty  to  endeavour  to  put  us  right  in  some  of 
these  non-essentials.  Whenever,  then,  they  choose, 
the  one  could  lay  a  resolution  on  one  table  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  other',  to  discuss  any.  one  of  .  these 
.subjects,  or  any  other  they  pleased.  P!  say  the 
nvinds  .of  oar  yonng  7nc7i,  io  say  nothing  of  the 
aged,  might  be  tainted.  We  are  neither  perfect 
nor  infallible. 

But  let  us  quit  this  skirmishing,  and  come  to  the 
argumentum  ad  rem.  What  is  the  connexion 
which  the  Assembly  through  its  delegates  will  hold 
with  our  Synod  ?  •  As  these  Articles  contemplate 
a  union,  and  as  union  is  introductory  to  communion, 
permit  me  to  ask,  what  name  am  1  to  put  upon 
this  communion  ?  Am  I  to  call  it  Christian  com¬ 
munion,  i.  e.  a  communion  which  one  or  two  or 
more  individual  Christians,  in  their  own  priyata 
characters  as  Christians,  may  hold  with  one  ah'bth 
er  ?  Christian,'  as  I  here  use  the  term,  it  cannot: 
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be  ;  for  it  is  not  a  meeting  of  Christians,  in  their 
private  individual  capacities  ;  but  ecclesiastical, 
being  a  connexion  between  the  highest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts  in  the  two  churches,  for  judging  of 
matters  that  concern  the  vital  interests  of  the 
church  and  her  well-being,  in  time  and  through  ^ 
eternity.  If  this  be  not  ecclesiastical  communion, 
and  that  too  of  the  highest  kind,  I  know  not  what 
is.  Hut  shall  we  admit  to  judge  in  our  highest 
court,  and  influence  its  decisions,  in  things  vital¬ 
ly  eftecting  the  welfare  of  the  church,  men,  whom 
we  would  by  no  means  admit  to  a  participation 
with  us  of  the  seals  of  the  covenant?  We  will 
not  admit  a  man  maintaining  certain  principles, 
and  committing  violence  upon  the  dearest  rights 
of  men,  to  baptism  in  our  church  ;  and  yet  upon 
the  footing  of  these  Articles,  we  will  allow  him  in 
our  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  to  utter  his  “  sen^ 
tenet,"  that  baptism  may  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
administered  in  private. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  these  men  do 
not  hold  ecclesiastical  communion  with  us  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  Here,  then, 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  altogether 
clear,  and  would  crave  assistance  of  law.  Does 
inability  to  vote  destroy  the  character  of  the  judge  ? 

Our  Synod  is 'a  body  constituted  in  the  name  of 
the'Head  of  the  church,  to  judge — He  is  the  Judge 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  All  He  does  is,  as  I 
think,  in  that  character  and  that  alone.  But  these 
men  are  members  of  our  Synod,  constituted  as  a 
Judge  ;  they  therefore  act  in  her  as  judges,  and  of 
course  enjoy  in  our  church  the  highest  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  privileges,  and  could  not  consistently  be  refus¬ 
ed  the  seals  of  the  covenant. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  noth- 
’ing  4s-d€«ide4  in  a  deliberative  body — in  other. 
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words,  there  is  no  judgment  or  decision  until  the 
vote  has  passed,  and  that  as  the  delegates  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  have  no  votes,  they  are 
not  judges,  but  merely  consullees. 

I  would  reply,  is  not  every  speech  a  member 
makes ,  upon  the  floor  of  Synod  a  judgment,  his 
judgment — so  that  it  can  be  told  how  a  question  is 
likely  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  vote  is  taken  ? — 
Who  has  not  seen  such  judgments,  delivered  by  in¬ 
fluential  men,  sway  the  vote  just  as  they  wished  it  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  these  representatives  of  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  legislate  for  our  church 
because  they  cannot  vote.  But  if  they  cannot,  by 
vote,  dispose  of  a  question  as  it  may  please  them, 
still  they  can  unquestionably  influence  it,  and  I 
for  one,  am  decidedly  against  giving  any  such  pow¬ 
er,  or  holding  communion  in  the  judging  of  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  matters  with  men 
with  whom  I  cannot  hold  communion  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ. 

This  makes  way  for  the  consideration  of  the 
second  point,  the  inconsistency  of  this  step  with 
our  ecclesiastical  -standing. 

What  is  the  reason  that  from  •  the  first  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  church,  we  took  a  standing 
distinct  frorn  that  of  the  General  Assembly.  ,  You 
know  that  for  several  weighty  reasons,  we  could 
not  hold  communion  with  them  then  :  Have  these 
reasons  ceased  to  exist?  Is  that  church  purer 
now  than  it  was  then  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  back¬ 
sliding  daily  ?  If  we  could  not  hold  ecclesiastical 
communion  with  them  then,  can  we  now  ? 

This  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  candid,  is  my 
principal  reason  for  opposition  to  this  measure, 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  that  sooner  than 
descend  from  the  present  standing  of  our  church, 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  communion  with  that  impure 
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church,  (impure,  I  say  in  doctrine  and  la.\  in  disci- 
jrline.)  I  would - but  let  me  pause  for  a  mo¬ 

ment.  The  purest  church  on  earth  demands 
great  consideration. ..  This  much,  however,  you 
must  allow  me  at  this  stage  of  the  business  to  sav, 
I  am  determined  to  adhere  as  closely  as  I‘  can  to 
former  attainments — not  to  take  one  step  which 
I  think  inconsistent  with  our  subordinate  stand¬ 
ards — to  cleave  to  the  good  old  way,  and  not  "  sau 
a  confederacy- to  all  to  whom  this  people  may  say  a 
confederacy."  In,  all  this  I  am  fully  persuaded; 
that  r  speak;  the  sentiments  of  many  pious  Cove¬ 
nanters. 

Have  w.e,  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor  ever  for¬ 
saken  the  attainments  of  the  Reformation  ?  Do 
we  stand  upon  the  ground  occupied  in  the  purest' 
times  of  the  Reformation?  Have;  the  General 
Assembly  left  that  ground  or  not  ?  If,  then,  they 
be  sincere  in- this  desire  for-  reformation,  why  do 
they  not  set  about  it  themselves  ?  Why  not  relin¬ 
quish  Watts’  Psalms  for  a  Scripture  Psalmody  ? — 
Why  not  eject  from  their  communion  Ilopkin- 
sians,  Arminians,  and  slave-holders  ?  Why  not 
make  the-Confession  of  Faith  a  terin  of  comnrun- 
ion  bona  fide  ?  Why  not  relinquish  connexion 
with  immoral  constitutions  ?  Do -they  need  us  to 
do  all  this  ?  No,  Mr.  Editor,  they  do  not.  Nor- 
do  r  believe,  that  in  -  all  this  alledged  'desire  for  re¬ 
form,  there  is* any  reality.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
whole,  lurks  the  same  feeling  which  diffused  itself' 
over  the  mind  of  one  of  the  Doctors;  influencing 
him  to  write  in*  courtly  style, Come  and  join  us- 
and  sing  Rouse  for  Jlye. 

Let  us  now  speak  briefly  to  the  third  point. 
Here  I  can-  scarcely  express  my  astonishment ! 
Read  the  second  Article,  Mr.  E.  and  tell  me  if  you 
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con,  what  it  means.  “  Recognize  the  validity  of 
each  other’s  acts  and  ordinances  consonant  to  the 
Scriptures;  and  yet,  that  any  church  judicatoryibe- 
longing  to  either  body  may  examine  persons  re¬ 
view  cases  of  discipline  or  points  at  present  pecu¬ 
liar  or  distinctive  to  themselves.”  What !  Recos- 
nise  our  acts  as  valid  and  consonant  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  at  once,  and  without  examination — and  wo 
do  the  same  for  theirs  ?  For  if  this  be  not  meant 
the  “and  yet”  has  no  meaning.  As  it  stands  it  de¬ 
notes  a  reservation.  This  article  restricts  exami¬ 
nation  to  acts  passed  upon  “  points  peculiar  and 
distinctive.  ’  No,  verily  I  would  not  do  any  such 
thing.  I  would  examine  their  acts,  every  one,  be¬ 
fore  I  would  sustain  them  as  valid.  Here,  too,  the 
nature  of  our  connexion  with  the  G.  A.  completely 
betrays  itself.  You  must,  by  this  article,  receive 
the  acts  of  sessions  of  the  G.  A.  just  as  we  receive 
the  acts  of  sessions  in  full  standing  in  our  connex¬ 
ion.  Our  session  never  examines  the  act  of  anoth¬ 
er  session  in  our  church  to  see  whether  it  be  valid. 
But  let  us  see  a  little  more.  .Examination  maybe 
held  upon  points  '"  peculiar  or  distinctive.”  What 
are  these  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  peculiar  to  our  body  to 
suspend  and  cast  out  of  communion,  a  slave-hold¬ 
er  :  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  G.  Assembly  ;  therefore, 
a  session  belonging  to  the  G.  A.  may  examine  the 
act  of  one  of  our  sessions  in  casting  out  of  com¬ 
munion  a  slave-holder,  reverse  it,  and  admit  him 
to  communion  in  their  church.  Would  this  be  ad¬ 
vancing  reforniatioM  f 

Again :  it  is  peculiar  to  onr  church  to  fu.spend 
from  ccclosiasticul  communion  any  man  who,  hav¬ 
ing  sworn  to  our  subordinate  standards,  comes  out 
in  opposition  to  their  doctrines  r  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  decrees  and  election,  d'his  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  G.  A.  This,  our  act,  therefore,  may  be  revers¬ 
ed,  and  the  person  unsound  in  the  faith,  who  ha?; 
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been  ejected  from  our  body,  may  be  received  by 
them  into  full  communion — there  are  many  such 
in  the  communion  of  that  church 'at  this  moment, 
as  you  well  know — and,  upon  the  fooling  of  this 
article,  we  covenant  with  the  G.  A.  that  she  shall 
do  this  :  we  give  our  consent  to  her  receiving  Hop- 
kinsians  and  Arminiuns  into  her  communion ;  to 
her  reversing  our  acts  for  the  promotion  of  purity 
in  the  church,  and.  to  cap  the  climax,  we  call  all 
this  reformation.  No,  Mr.  E.  I  will  never  consent 
to  any  such  thing.  Would  it  not  be  equivalent  to 
saying  we  do  wrong  in  making  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  Testimony  a  term  of  communion ;  for  by 
the  treaty  we  consent  that  our  decisions  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  our  subordinate  standards  might  be  revers* 
ed,  examined, .  and  for  what  purpose  ?  To  be.  set 
aside. 

And  suppose  it  were  right  to  enter  into  this  con¬ 
nexion,  Is  it  expedient  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  acting  much  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  on  the  ground  of  mere  expediency.  We 
have  before  our  eyes  a  sutBcient  proof  of  its  dele¬ 
terious  operation  upon  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
Still  it  is  not  to  be  left  altogether  out  of  sight. 

Suppose  our  Synod  should  go  heart  and  hand, 
which  God  forbid,  into  this  connexion,  is  it  alto¬ 
gether  certain  that  our  people  will  ?  Who  knows 
not  that  such  is  the  attachment  of  Covenanters  to 
principle,  that  for  no  men,  nor  class  of  men,  w'ould 
•  they,  as  a  body,  go  into  a  measure  which  they  coiihl 
not  clearly  justify  fronti  the  Sacred  Oracles  ?  You 
know,  fir,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  they  think  for  them- 
selves,  and  will  not  submit  to  let  even  their  minis¬ 
ters  think  for  them — they  “try  the  Spirits.”  Now, 
would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  will  be  the 
probable  operation  of  this  measure  upon  the  com¬ 
fort  and  repose  of  the  church  !  From  my  own 
knowledge  T  am  u’ell  assured  they  wmild  be  scri- 
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ously  disturbed,  and  much  injury  done.  Now,  I 
ask,  is  this  union  a  matter  to  be  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate  ? 

jpo  not  think  that  I  am  influenced  by  fear  for 
myself.  In  that  which  from  Scripture  autliority 
I  was  satisfied  was  dutiful  and .  right,  I  \v(>uld,  I 
think,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  bear  pri¬ 
vation  after  the  example  of  our  forefatliers.  This 
measure  ought  not  to  be  gone  into  at  the  risk  of 
producing  a  convulsion,  and  rending  asunder  our 
church. 

Take  away  the  forbidding  visage  presented  by 
these  articles,  and  indicate  a  way  to  come  at  har¬ 
monious  co-operation  with  the  orthodox  in  the 
General  Assembly,  without  holding  the  highest  ec¬ 
clesiastical  communion  with  their  heretics,  and 
thus  sacrificing  our  standing  and  Testimony.  It 
may  be  viridicated  on  the  score  of  liberality — the 
advancement  of  reformation  principles — the  fine 
field  it  oilers  for  doing  good — and  also,  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  Godly  in 
the  General  Assembly.  These,  I  confess,  are  all 
desirable  things,  and' much  to  be  wished  for,  but 
-VOT,  say  I,  at  the  e.\pense  of  endangering  one  pin 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

MAPTTP. 
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Literary — Albany  Grammar  School. — The  Rev. 
James  Chrystie,  has  for  some  years  had  charge  of 
a  very  successful  Grammar  School  in  the  city  of 
Albany.  It  is  patronissed  by  many  of  the  most 
respectable  people  in  that  city.  The  Latin" 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  with  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography,  and  various  other  elementa¬ 
ry  branches,  are  well  taught  in  the  Albany  Gram¬ 
mar  School.  A  handsome  edifice  has  been  erect- 
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ed  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution.  Tiie 
master  of  this  Grammar  School,  is  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Albert  Galatin^  the  present  ambasador  to 
England,  and  is  an  able,  assiduous,  and  accom¬ 
plished  teacher.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  ilie 
morals  of  the  pupils.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
our  capital,  that  it  supports  so  handsomely,  two 
learned  institutions — the  Albany  Academy,  an  old 
and  respectable  establishment,  and  the  Albany 
Grammar  School. 

Coldenham  Academy. — This  seminary  w'as  found¬ 
ed  last  April,  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Coldenham 
Congregation,  and  has  been,  since  that  time,  in 
successtiil  operation.  It  is  under  tlie  care  of  the 
Editor  and  general  agent  of  the  Evangelical  Wit¬ 
ness.  A  handsome  edifice,  large  enough  to  accom 
modate  J50  pupils,  is  now  occupied.  The  Latin, 
(jricek,  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  Sacred 
and  Modem  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  some  elementary  branches,  in  the  exact 
sciences,  <fcc.  are  taught  in  the  Coldenham 
Acaderav.  Board,  wa-shing  and  tuition,  in  this  in¬ 
stitution,  arc  One  Hundred  and  Eight  Dollars 
a  year.  Candies,  fuel,  and  bedding  to  be  found 
by  the  pupils.  There  are  six  weeks  vacation — 
three  in  .the  Spring,  and  three  in  Autumn.  This 
academy  is  near  the  Newburgh  and  Cochccton 
Turnpike,  about  six  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  and 
'  about  fourteen  miles  from  West-Point.  There  are 
in  Orange  County,  (the  birth  place  of  Governor 
Clinton,)  two  other  flourishing  academies — otie  in 
Newburgh,  and  one  in  Montgomery,  and  the 
Boarding  School  of'the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Jirn.sey,  in  the 
flourishing  manufacturing  village  of  Walden. 
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Jews  in  China. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  Journal,  there  is  an  interesting  article  respect¬ 
ing  the  Jews  in  China.  They  were  settled  in  that 
country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  many 
centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era  :  even  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  one  thousand  years  before.  They  migrated 
from  Persia  by  way  of  Khorason.  •  They  say 
themselves,  that  they  came  from  the  west,  or 
from  Siyu.  They  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  they  long  kept  up  an  intercourse 
with  other  Jews  in  Persia,  and  the  more  western 
parts  of  Asia..  It  is  said  they  received. some  ad¬ 
ditions  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  in  the  year  70.  Some  of  them  have  be¬ 
come  Mahometans.  They  have-  a  tradition  that 
Abraham,  who  they  say  was  the  nineteenth  from 
Adam,  was  the  author  of  their  law,  and  that  Mo¬ 
ses  derived,  it  from  him.  There  is  a  great- simi¬ 
larity,  between,  the  laws  of  Abraham  or  Moses, 
and  tliose  of  the  Chinese. 

This  calculation  makes  Abraham*  to  have  lived 
two  thousand  years  before  our  era ;  whereas  our 
account  places  him-about  1850  before.  The  pe¬ 
riod  between  Abraham  and  Moses,  is  not  very  dif- 
terent  in  the  two  accounts.  In-the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  laws,  which  originated’  with-  Abraham,  as 
they  pretended,  are  traces  of  a  holy  Sabbath.  In 
their  more  ancient  writings,, they  say  Adam  was 
the  first  man — that  Abraham  was  the  real  author 
of  the  law,  which  was  afterwards  published  by 
Moses. 

They  inculcate  adoration  of  heaven,  by  which  is- 
probdbly  meant  the  -  Tn visible  One,  who  inhabits  ■ 
the  heavens  and  all  worlds.  Hence,  in  time,  man¬ 
kind,  who  worshipped  the.  God  of  Heaven,  were 
led  to  fi.ic  their  eyes  upon  and  to  adore  heavenly 
bodies,  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  and  fir- ,  is 
the  emblem  of  these.  Abraham,  they  say,  wor- 
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shipped  heaven,  but  not  under  any  figure  or  im- 

iige. 

These  Jews  are  said  to  be  honest  and  industri¬ 
ous  and  are  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  They 
have  a  Synagogue,  350  feet  long  and  ]  50  wide, 
and  dedicated  to  "  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  all 
things.”  There  is  this  inscription  also  on  a' table 
in  the  Synagogue — “  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our 
God  is  the  -only  Jehovah.” 

W  hen  the  people  enter  the  temple,  they  take 
ofl'  their  shoes,  and  when  they  pray  they  turn  to¬ 
wards  the  west. 

The  person  who  reads  the  law  covers  his  face 
with  a  thin  veil.  They  believe  in  a  judgment,  in  a 
paradise,  and  place  of  punishment.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  is  kept  strictly  by  them.  But  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  proselytes,  nor  even  go  into  the 
tenjple  where  an  idol  is  worshipped. 

Besides  the  Pentateuch,  they  have  also  parts  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Jeremiah. — ATi/es  Register. 

Dancing. — After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  dancing,  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  Jtcsolved,  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  professor  of  religion  to  teach  a  dancing 
school. 

2/  Resolved,  That  our  church  sessions  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  institute  a  course  of  discipline,  with  any  of 
of  their  members,  who  may  engage  in  the  above 
employment. 

'  3  That|it  is  inconsistent  with  the  char¬ 

acter  of  professing  Christians,  to  countenance 
dancing  schools  or  dancing  assemblies,  by  person¬ 
al  attendance,  or  by  allowing  their  children  to  at; 
tend. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the, duty  of  our  churches 
to  discipline  those  of  their  members,  who  are  known 
to  countenance,  by  their  practice,  the  disorderly 
conduct  above  named. 
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R^-.FOaMED  PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PHILADELPHIA.  *' 

First  Class — Biblical  Kloquence-. 

John  Black, 

John  McLeod, 

Samuel  M.  Gailey. 

Thom  AS  McKenley, 

George  Scott, 

William  Willson. 

Second  Class — Ptilpit  Eloquence. 

John  Fisher. 

Third  Class — Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology. 
Ecenezer  Cooper, 

John  H.  Symmes. 

Besides  others  that  have  not  yet  been  classi- 
ficJ. 

Systematic  Lectures  on  Theoloyv  are  read  by 
Professor  Wylie  to  the  third  class.  'J'here  are  five 
recitations  Ja  week  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  in 
Biblical  Literature,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  Belles  Lettres,  &c. 

Our  readers  nail  learn  with  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  ;all  good,  that  our  sons  of  the  prophets 
are  exemplary  in  their  punctual  attendance  on  so¬ 
ciety  meetings  for  prayer  and  Christian  confer¬ 
ence,  and  are  in  good  repute  for  practical  godli- . 
ness,  among  the  faithful  in  Philadelphia.  Surely 
there  is  more  public  spirit  in  our  church,  thin  to 
allow  so  learned,  able,  experienced,  and  assiduous 
a  professor  as  Dr.  Wylie,  to  labour  for  the  whole 
church  without  a  suitable  remuneration..  For  nine 
years  he  laboured  in  training  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of  his  val¬ 
uable  library  without  any  compensation.  For 
more  than  three  years  of  laborious  service  for  the 
public'gobd,  since  his  unanimous  re-election  to  the 
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professorship,  he  has  received  less  than  three  hun» 
dred  dollars.  All  this  is  fact,  while  our  congrega¬ 
tions  arc  becoming  really  opulent.  We  have 
been  careful  to  place  this  subject  before  the  read¬ 
ers  of  tlic  Evangelical  Witness,  and  we  blush  at 
the  shameful  result.  Our  brethren  maintain  in 
theory,  that  temporal  things  are  subservient  to 
spiritual.  \\^hat  is  theory  worth  without  practice  ? 
We  hope  and  pray  thatTGod  will  give  them  grovC 
to  do  better,  and  stir  them  up  to  “  ojfcr  zcillwgly,” 
in  “  consecrating  their  gains  to  the  ,Lor<l  of  the 
whole  earth.”  Let  them  remember  that  “  the  sil¬ 
ver  and  the  gold-are  the  Lord’s.” 


ADDRESS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Editor  of  the  Witness  having  determined 
to  relinquish  for  the  present  its  editorship,  has  been 
induced  to  undertake  the  editorial  duties  of  a 
weekly  paper,  to  be  entitled  the  Christian  States¬ 
man,  On  the  subject  of  civilmagistracy  little  has 
been  published  in  the  Witness.  It  is  thought  that 
the  time  has  come,  when  the  liberties  ■  of  our 
country,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  national  and  in¬ 
dividual  right  should  be  illustrated  and  defended 
on  Christian  principles.  <In  the  U  nited  States,  the 
doctrine  of  representative  government,  is  pretty 
well  understood  ;  ‘but  the  relation  which  nations, 
.as  moral  persons,  bear  to  the  “Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,”  ;has  not  engaged  to  any 
great  extent,  dhe  attention  of  American  states¬ 
men.  Fairly- and  Thorbourne,  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  McKenney,  Wylie,  McLeod,  McMaster,  and 
Taggart,  in  our  own  country,  have  discussed  this 
latter  topic  with- much  dalent.  But  their  publica¬ 
tions  are  now  out  of.  the  market.  The  subject  is 
grave,  and  must  be  Argued  temperately,  in  ord^ 
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to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  cause  of 
rational  liberty.-  ‘We  request  those  who  have 
generously  and  porscveringly  patronized  tl^e  Evan¬ 
gelical  .Witness,  and  those  who  have  adorned  its 
pages  with  their  pens,  to  aid  us  in  the  promotion 
of  the  same  holy  cause  under  another  aspect. 


PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

:TO  BE  EDITED  BY 

JAMES  R,  WILLSON,  A.  M. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  fraught  with  events 
of  great  magnitude.  The  nations,  and  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies  in  Christendom,  are  shaking.  Our 
own  country  having  entered  on  the  fifty-first  year 
of  its  independence,  is. in  a  situation  somewhat 
novel.  Down  to  the  4th  of  March  1 825,  the  pre¬ 
sidential  chair  was  filled  successively,  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  men.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
some  division  in  the  national  councils,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  occupant  of  the  chair  of  state,  in  the  general 
government,  tells  us  in  his  inaugural  address,  that 
-he  has  come  into  power  with  less  of  the  popular 
favour  in  advance  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
'It  is  well  understood  that  with  the  exception  of 
'the  Secretary  of  state,  the  other  three  statesmen 
‘who  were  his  competitors  for  the  high  station 
which  he  occupies  are  opposition-men.  This  is 
known  abroad,  and'may  be  one  of  the  causes  that 
we  arc  this  moment  threatened  with  a  foreign  war. 
The  prevalence  of  sin  in  the  land  has  provoked 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  people  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  evils  which  exist  among  the  vari- 
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dus  ranks  of  society,  that  Christians  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  acknowlerige  with  'penetintial  confes¬ 
sions,  the  national  sirts,  and  break  them  ofi'  by 
righteousness.  We  intend  to  award  due  honour 
to  those*  statesmen  wdio  have  improved  the  inter¬ 
nal  resources  of  our  country,  by  creating  facilities 
for  internal  commerce,  who  have  successfully  de¬ 
fended  her  independence  an<l  right  in  the  field  of 
battle,  (as  in  that  of  Orleans,)  and  who  ren<ler- 
cd  our  finances  prosperous  by  talent  and  hard  la¬ 
bour. 

Tlte  facilities  for  obtaining  early  notices  of  pass¬ 
ing  events,  are  as  great  in  Newburgh,  as  in  any 
tow’n  or  village  in  the  United-States.  The  evening 
papers  of  the*  city  of  New-York,  are  read  in  our 
village,  as  soon  as  they  are,  generally,  in  the  city. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  Albany 
papers.  No  pains  shall  be  spared  to  makc^the 
Christian  Statesman  interesting.  Agriculture, 
literature  arid  the  arts,  shali-notbe  neglected.  • 

s  -  's'  .  .  ^ 

.  *  ,  .  ,  ■  * 
Terms  of  Publication.' 

1.  The  first  number,  will  be  issued  on  the 
first  Friday,  of  January. 

•  2;  Eight’ pages  a:  week  will  be  issued  similar  to 
Niles’  Weekly  Register. 

3.  Two  dollars  a  year  payable  in  advance. 

4.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  commission'  ’shall 
be  allowed  on  all  monies  paid  to  the  agent,  Ro¬ 
bert  Trimble,  Newburgh. 
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